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A CONSIDERATION OF RUDYARD KIPLING, 


BY EDMUND MERCER. 


FRIEND of mine, whose acquaintance with modern 
English books, and a continual residence of fifteen 
years in Hindostan and Burmah, give him, in my eyes, 
a certain authority upon the subject, recently told me that 
he considered Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stories of Anglo- 
Indian military, civil, and social life, to be as typical of the 
reality as true observation, and a power of expressing that 
observation with verbal aptitude, could reproduce it. I 
accept this dictum, inasmuch as Anglo-Indian life has 
never come within my ken, and with confidence, since my 
friend, in reply to my question as to the verisimilitude of 
those stories entirely of native life, gave me to understand 
that neither he nor any one else not a native knew enough 
of the real inwardness of that life, esoterically, to be able 
to do more than picture its exoteric appearance; and this 
latter Mr. Kipling has done faithfully and sometimes well. 
The foregoing observations must, therefore, suffice as my 
criticism upon those aspects of life, so far as that life is 
local, or coloured by its immediate environment, and is not 
otherwise common to all humanity. After this premise, and 
to what extent thoughts, traits, and actions belong to man 
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because he is man, irrespective of whether he come from 
the Sunrise or Sunset, or live beneath Arcturus or the 
Southern Cross, we may, with all honesty and to the bourne 
of our knowledge, proceed to the consideration of Mr 
Kipling’s varied pictures of life, and his manner of treatment. 

With Mr. Kipling’s private life we have no concern, 
except to state that he was born in Bombay about Christ- 
mas, 1865, and until his marriage his career had been one 
of adventure, as journalist, war correspondent, civilian who 
followed the army for the pleasure thereof, and indefatigable 
searcher into the mysteries of Oriental and other existence. 
These vicissitudes, combined with a very retentive memory, 
a bulky note-book, and a certain command of language, are 
the bases of his work in prose and verse. In the latter 
medium he has published two volumes—“ Departmental 
Ditties,” in India in 1886, and “ Barrack-room Ballads,” in 
England in 1892—which do not come within the scope of 
this article. His first stories appeared in an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper, The Civil and Military Gazette, and these, with 
others, were gathered together in a volume, under the title 
of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” issued in Calcutta in 1888, 
and in England in 1890. In 1888, also, six thin books 
from his pen appeared in an Indian Railway Library, pub- 
lished in Allahabad, with the titles of ‘‘Soldiers Three,” 
“The Story of the Gadsbys,” “In Black and White,” 
“Under the Deodars,’ “The Phantom Rickshaw,” and 
“ Wee Willie Winkie,” all of which he issued in England 
in 1890. In the same year he also produced his long 
story, “The Light that Failed,” for Lippincott’s Magazine, 
provided with a happy ending, to suit the readers of that 
popular journal; and in March, 1891, it was republished, 
in one volume, “as it was originally conceived by the 
writer.” In the meantime, more short stories came to 
light in the pages of various English and American 
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periodicals, and these were collected and issued in 
August, 1891, in one volume, “Life's Handicap, being 
Stories of Mine Own People.” Subsequently, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. Wolcot Balestier, he produced a 
story, “The Naulahka.” Another volume, ‘“‘ Many Inven- 
tions,” appeared in June, 1893, and still more recently, a 
collection of animal stories for children of all ages and 
growth, “The Jungle Book.” And here, for the present, 
the tale of his work is told. 

A general survey of Mr. Kipling’s stories will roughly 
divide them into five classes: those dealing with Indian 
military life, Indian domestic and social life, the Hindoo 
native, stories of children, and a group of miscellaneous 
stories that come under none of these heads. 


I, 


When “Soldiers Three” first appeared in this country 
it at once became evident that a new power in story-telling 
had dropped into English life. The private soldier, 
especially he of the Indian short service, had found his 
special historian; and for the first time “that very strong 
man, T. Atkins,” to whom the book was dedicated, made his 
entry upon the stage of fiction as something more than 
“food for powder”’; a man strong in physique as in language, 
possessing with characteristic simplicity, an innocence of 
many things he might know with impunity, and a know- 
ledge of others he might not. We had previously met 
with the military in fiction, but solely of official rank. 
The private soldier had been treated only in bulk, as a 
regiment, a brigade, or an army. Charles Lever indeed 
introduced us to Micky Free, who was, however, more of a 
valet than a fighting man; the rest of his soldiery bore 
commissions. James Grant and W. H. Maxwell also 
preferred the society of the officers’ mess to that of the 
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rank and file. The pages of these writers were, moreover, 
lavishly bespread with sentimentality; a fault which 
attained its superlative of distortion in the nursery and par- 
lour warriors of John Strange Winter. These authors always 
liked to see Mr. Atkins in “a lovely red coat without a 
speck on it,’ as Mr. Kipling says through the mouth of 
the artist, Dick Heldar, when he was compelled to be 
conventional. ‘“Thatis Art. I polished his boots. Observe 
the high light on the toe; thatis Art. I cleaned his rifle; 
rifles are always clean on service, because that is Art. I 
pipeclayed his helmet ; pipeclay is always used on active 
service, and is indispensable to Art. I shaved his chin, I 
washed his hands and gave him an air of fatted peace. 
Result: military tailor’s pattern plate.” 

Mr. Kipling himself never grows sentimental. He gives 
you a picture from the raw life, “a flushed, dishevelled, be- 
devilled scallawag, with his helmet at the back of his head, 
and the living fear of death in his eye, and the blood oozing 
out of a cut over his ankle bone. He isn’t pretty, but he’s 
all soldier and very much man.” And you find meanings 
in that picture according to your imaginative capacity. 
When “ With the Main Guard,” “The Big Drunk Draf’,” 
and “The Drums of the Fore and Aft” appeared, they 
were unique ; nothing like them had up to that time been 
produced. We found the British soldier to be more than 
a pretty toy. We saw him as a big, tough, obstinate 
fighting devil, with an insatiable appetite for blood and 
gunpowder, and an incontrollable desire for levelling 
“niggers” as a scythe mows down grass. “Give ’em hell, 
men, oh, give ’em hell,” was his motto, and he followed 
it loyally. ‘Sez the staff orf’cer, ‘Did you dislodge 
that Reserve?’ ‘No, sez Crook, an’ the Tyrone laughed. 
‘Thin fwhat the divil have ye done?’ ‘Disthroyed ut,’ 
sez Crook.” When he had nothing particular that way on 
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hand, he was a generous, happy-go-lucky, love-making, 
canteen-supporting animal who was taught more or less to 
‘Fear God, Honour the Queen, Shoot Straight, and Keep 
Clean.” That is in general. In particular he is Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, Learoyd, and a few more of the line, with a sprink- 
ling of non-coms. and superior officers; all but the first 
three shadows, and even two of these, Ortheris and 
Learoyd, the veriest sketches. As a delineator of character 
Mr. Kipling is never happy. Generally, he advances no 
further than mediocrity, and sometimes he abandons all 
self-criticism and becomes fatuous. In the long procession 
of human figures that parade through his pictures, 
Mulvaney alone is characteristic, and that to but a limited 
extent. His fame, as he expresses it, is “ dishpersed most 
notoriously in sev’ril volumes”; but in spite of this wide- 
spread opportunity, his personality is not wholly dis- 
tinctive ; and were it not that his speech is aromatic with 
brogue, and he is the only Irishman of consequence in the 
whole series, he, too, would be a shadow with the others. 
Where Mr. Kipling has had a still better medium in which 
to create a living character, in his long story, “ The Light 
that Failed,” there is also this feeling of indistinctness. 
Dick Heldar, the hero, seems to be only a continuation of 
some other man among the many we have read of, but we 
are not sure which; perhaps the little swearing “orf'cer 
bhoy,” whose sergeant sat upon him while his regiment 
cut up a horde of Pathans; possibly Lieutenant Brazenose, 
who took the town of Lungtungpen with the assistance of 
two dozen other men, all as “ nakid as Vanus.” 

Mr. Kipling’s own personality is too persistent. However 
he may insist on the predominance of that of each man he 
depicts, the special views, opinions, and expressions of 
that man are Mr. Kipling’s. This is why, in practically 
every instance, the figures that he draws fade away and 
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leave us nothing but the memory of smart sayings and a 
piquantly told story. His reference to his now celebrated 
trio of riflemen as “The Three Musketeers,” naturally 
recalls their predecessors in that title; not that either set 
bears any resemblance to the other, except perhaps in 
“chumminess.” ‘They desired no companionship beyond 
their own, and it was evil for any man of the regiment 
who attempted dispute with them. Physical argument 
was out of the question as regarded Mulvaney and the 
Yorkshireman, and assault on Ortheris meant a combined 
attack from these twain—a business which no five men 
were anxious to have on their hands.” But here similarity 
ends. Dumas delineated Athos, Aramis, and Porthos so 
characteristically that each man stands forward as a 
distinct creation; nor do we ever for a moment mistake 
any one of them for D’Artagnan. Of Mr. Kipling’s trio 
this cannot be said intrinsically. The only real dis- 
tinguishing feature of these men is the difference in their 
speech. Their thoughts and mannerisms are almost 
identical, and come to a focus in their author himself, who 
sacrifices them to his own mordant individuality, placing 
in their mouths classical quotations, figures of speech, 
poetry and phraseology that only a man more or less 
skilled in literary work could produce. The consequence 
is that brilliance of narrative is obtained partly at the 
expense of truth to nature. 

This brilliance is, however, in many of his stories, of 
a particularly luminous kind, and worth considerable 
sacrifice. But it is not always alight. One wonders 
why some of his stories ever saw print—‘‘ Namgay 
Doola,” “The Lang Men o’ Larut,” “ Reingelder,” and 
“The Wandering Jew,” to wit. When, however, he 
really makes up his mind to a story, what he gives is 
often of the best. Nowhere in modern literature from 
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any other hand do we find such wonderful descriptions 
of fighting as that given in “With the Main Guard,” in 
“@ gut betune two hills, as black as a bucket an’ as thin 
as a gurl’s waist,” where were “an ondacint Reserve of 
Pathans waitin’ down below like rats in a pit” for 
the attack of the Old Regiment and the Black Tyrone, 
“hot pickles and ginger,” who, Mulvaney suggestively 
says, “had seen their dead.” That is picturesque in 
the language of Mulvaney; but where Mr. Kipling has 
told the story in his own words he has never done better, 
as in “The Drumsof the Fore and Aft,” where the English 
fought with Afghans “and slew them, with deep gasps and 
short hacking coughs, and groanings of leather belts 


, 


against strained bodies”; and the Lancers swept upon 
them “with a wicked whistling of wind in the pennons of 
their lances, and detached the enemy from its base asa 
sponge is torn from the rock, and left him ringed about 
with fire in that pitiless plain.” Or, again, in the fight 
with Arabs on the Nile in “The Light that Failed,” where 
there is a choice of phraseology and aptness of word that 
raise the description to the level of poetry. 


IT. 


“She was purely an Indian deity—an Anglo-Indian 
deity, that is to say—and we called her the Venus Anno- 
domini, to distinguish her from other Annodominis of the 
the same everlasting order. There was a legend among 
the Hills that she had once been young; but no living 
man was prepared to come forward and say boldly that the 
legend was true. Men rode up to Simla, and stayed, and 
went away, and made their name, and did their life’s work, 
and returned again to find the Venus Annodomini exactly 
as they had left her. She was immutable as the Hills, but 
not quite so green. All that a girl of eighteen could do 
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in the way of riding, walking, dancing, picknicking, and 
over-exertion generally, the Venus Annodomini did, and 
showed no sign of fatigue nor trace of weariness. Besides 
perpetual youth, she had discovered, men said, the secret 
of perpetual health ; and her fame spread about the land. 
From a mere woman she grew to be an institution, inso- 
much that no young man could be said to be properly 
formed who had not, at some time or another, worshipped 
at the shrine of the Venus Annodomini. There was no 
one like her, though there were many imitations. Six 
years in her eyes were no more than six months to ordinary 
women ; and ten made less visible impression on her than 
does a week’s fever on an ordinary woman. Every one 
adored her, and in return she was pleasant and courteous 
to nearly every one. Youth had been a habit of hers for 
so long that she could not part with it—never realised, in 
fact, the necessity of parting with it—and took for her 
more chosen associates young people.” 

Such, in Mr. Kipling’s own words, is a sample of the Eng- 
lishwoman in India—his English woman. The rest of them, 
as pictured by him, are like unto her, some more, some less, 
but almost all of the same nature. Mrs. Hauksbee, Mrs. 
Reiver, the man-hunter, Mrs. Vansuythen, Mrs. Mallowe, 
and Mrs. Herriott, to name the most forward and promi- 
nent among them, at some time in their career, take it 
upon themselves to direct or misdirect at least one man 
other than him whose name they are supposed to bear. 
Some of them, married without benefit of clergy, invent 
their own; others are widows, temporary or partial, while 
their husbands are slaving amid the heat and cholera of 
the plains below, and the Tertium Quid is never wanting. 
This is one aspect of Anglo-Indian society as reviewed in 
“Under the Deodars,” wherein Mr. Kipling has gathered 
up a dust-heap of manners with the prefatorial apology 
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“that it gives a false impression of the filth of the place. 
Folk who understand and have knowledge of their own, 
will be able to strike fair averages.” Possibly this is one 
effect of the climate. Mr. Kipling himself gives another 
and very valid reason in the story, “A Wayside Comedy,” 
where half-a-dozen Europeans are compelled to live toge- 
ther in Kashima, “ bounded on all sides by the rock-tipped 
circle of the Dosehri Hills,” to which “ Narkarra— 
one hundred and forty-three miles by road—is the 
nearest station.” He remarks, “All laws weaken in a 
small and hidden community, where there is no public 
opinion. If the Israelites had been only a ten-tent camp 
of gipsies, their head man would never have taken the 
trouble to climb a hill and bring down the lithographed 
edition of the Decalogue, and a great deal of trouble would 
have been avoided. When a man is absolutely alone ina 
station he runs a certain risk of falling into evil ways. 
This risk is multiplied by every addition to the population 
up to twelve—the jury number. After that, fear, and 
consequent restraint begin, and human action becomes less 
grotesquely jerky.” Mr.-Kipling, by his skill in verbal 
trickery, easily saves himself, however, from anything 
Rabelaisian. He cleverly avoids all the horrid details, and 
portrays results. To his wickedest story, “ At the Pit’s 
Mouth,” he attaches no moral; it is a plain, unvarnished 
tale of wrong and the fate of the wrong-doer. Any vicious- 
ness that prudery might discover is swept away in the 
horror of the tragedy. This is art. “A Wayside Comedy” 
is also similarly treated, though the humour and comedy 
it embodies are precisely those of the final banquet of 
Timon of Athens—the helpless sarcasm of embittered 
trust. “The Hill of Illusion,” a third story of like kind, 
in which the temptation of the wife by the “ other man” 
fails, is told in dialogue between the two parties concerned 
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in an admirably clever manner. I do not think Mr. 
Kipling in dialogue has yet surpassed this specimen. 

“ The Story of the Gadsbys ” is worked out with the same 
medium through eight chapters, and it manages to become 
monotonous. ‘Two chapters of love-making, two of honey- 
mooning, and the other, both and between, are a con- 
siderable tax on the attention of the reader, who, bear in 
mind, is only permitted to be a mere spectator. This is a 
story of another side of Anglo-Indian life, wherein Miss 
Minnie Threegan successfully ousts her Mamma (Papa, of 
course, sweating amidst red-tape and prickly heat some- 
where at the foot of the hills) from the consideration of 
Captain Gadsby, and annexes the interest of the before- 
named Mrs. Herriott, more or less a widow, in the aforesaid 
Captain. The best bit of dialogue is that between the 
Captain and Mrs. Herriott at a “Naini Tal dinner for 
thirty-four,” where he announces the permanent transfer of 
his allegiance. Mr. Kipling has given us a few stories of 
this kind, contrasting strangely with “all the pleasures of 
a quiet English wooing, quite different from the brazen 
business of the East, where half the community stand back 
and bet on the result, and the other half wonder what Mrs. 
So-and-so will say to it.” On the other side of Anglo- 
Indian existence, that of the male population, whose first 
duty is work, these pleasures and little lovings must 
perforce give place. ‘It’s an insult to the intelligence of 
the Deity,” says Hummil, in ‘At the End of the Passage,’ 
to pretend that we're anything but tortured rebels,” a very 
natural remark in a scene like this; ‘‘the atmosphere 
within was only 104°, as the thermometer bore witness, 
and heavy with the foul smell of badly trimmed kerosene 
lamps, and this stench, combined with that of native 
tobacco, baked brick, and dried earth, sends the heart of 
many a strong man down to his boots, for it is the smell of 
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the great Indian Empire when she turns herself for six 
months into a house of torment.” Hence it follows that 
when these tortured rebels fly to the hills they eat, drink, 
and make merry, and know no other gospel. They become 
fatalists, like the Hindoo himself, and look upon death as 
a mere incident, and say mechanically, ‘“‘ Who next?” and 
gossip about it at the Club over cigars and Pilsener, and 
think “Jevins” lucky who had eased himself of routine 
by trifling with a revolver, and go to a man’s funeral with 
joy, because “it gives them something to do.” Lucky is 
Georgie Porgie, who, after a little perspiring in Burmah, 
gets himself appointed to Sutrain in the hills, where the 
atmosphere is quite chilly, being only 84° on the grass. Here 
he can marry and bring up his children with little fear of 
their dying after ten minutes’ cholera or dysentery, like 
little Muhammad Din, who was a born Hindoo. Child life 
is so precarious in India. Hence, in “Baa, baa, Black 
Sheep,” Punch and Judy are sent across the black water 
to live with a Dickensian female named Antirosa, and 
“The Story of the Gadsbys” closes with the Captain’s 
resolve to sell out and return to England with his wife and 
child. ‘I’m backing out,” he says, “I know I am. I 
always had a soft drop in me somewhere, and I daren’t 
risk danger to them.” 

Mr. Kipling’s story-children are very much alike. Dickie 
and Maisie, in the first chapter of “The Light that Failed,” 
are Punch and Judy of the earlier story grown older, and 
“Wee Willie Winkie” is twin with the hero of “His 
Majesty.” Children are, up to a certain age, pretty much 
of one pattern; but in these there is a likeness, arising 
not from the nature of children but from the intellect of their 
historian. This similarity seems to me to proceed from Mr. 
Kipling’s reminiscences of his own childhood, recollections 
of times when he was put upon without being able to resent 
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it, and the way in which he would have done this as a 
child, had he had a man’s intelligence. His youngsters 
are all too precocious. This, again, may be the result of 
Indian climate, which, like a hothouse, forces all things 
capable of growth; or it may be the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between memory and precocity. He admits 
that “even after patient investigation and the condescen- 
sion of the nursery, it is hard to draw babies correctly, 
Only women understand children thoroughly, but if a mere 
man keeps very quiet, and humbles himself properly, 
and refrains from talking down to his superiors, the chil- 
dren will sometimes be good to him, and let him see what 
they think about the world.” Therefore must we be 
merciful. 


IIT. 


“ East of Suez the direct control of Providence ceases : 
Man being there handed over to the power of the Gods 
and Devils of Asia, and the Church of England Provi- 
dence only exercising an occasional and modified super- 
vision in the case of Englishmen.” With this remark Mr. 
Kipling begins a strange and gruesome story of an 
Englishman who insulted some little Hindoo pot god, and 
was accordingly cursed with the appetite and passions of a 
tiger, and how he was cured. That is “The Mark of the 
Beast :” and I read it with feelings akin to those with which 
I should sit down to a perusal of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
These feelings extend also to other stories; “The Strange 
Ride of Morrowbie Jukes,’ “In the House of Suddhoo,” 
“The Bisara of Pooree,” and many such. When Mr. 
Kipling lifts or attempts to lift the veil from the life of 
the Hindoo, he is always interesting and picturesque. 
Even where the story is half of European and half of 
native interest, the latter element, however true it may be, 
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raises the story from the plane of the ordinary. One of 
his topics, the intermingling of Europeans and Hindoos, 
is treated in “ Beyond the Pale,” where he delivers himself 
of the opinion that ‘‘a man should, whatever happens, 
keep to his own caste, race, and breed. Then, whatever 
trouble falls is in the ordinary course of things—neither 
sudden, alien, nor unexpected.” In this case it was 
tragedy. In “Without Benefit of Clergy,” the hero buys 
himself a wife after the manner of the peoples of 
the land, and one of the most charming bits of narrative 
is the description of the scene where Holden and Ameera 
count the stars from the house-top to ascertain the length 
of little Tota’s life. So, too, in “Georgie Porgie,” it was a 
tragedy for the little Burmese girl. The most wonderful 
of his stories, however, are those dealing solely with 
native life: “The Amir’s Homily;” “In the- House of 
Suddhoo,” the story of a Hindoo incantation; “The Gate 
of the Hundred Sorrows,” a sketch of an opium den; and 
those gathered together under the title, “In Black and 
White,” supposed to be told for the most part by natives 
themselves. 

“In India,” says Mr. Kipling, “ you really see humanity 
—raw, brown, naked humanity—with nothing between 
it and the blazing sky, and only the used-up, over- 
handled earth under foot.” And out of this raw humanity 
he weaves stories full of romance. “Some people say 
that there is no romance in India,” he remarks. 
“Those people are wrong. Our lives hold quite as much 
romance as is good for us. Sometimes more.” And the 
romance that he gathers out from the native quarters is 
greater than what he sees elsewhere. He finds greater 
ease in “ begetting pictures” from this material. ‘Colour, 
light, and motion, without which no man has pleasure in 
living,” are more plentiful here; and the opportunity for 
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heightening them all is unlimited. The Oriental, telling a 
story of truth, weaves into it lies and imaginings without 
stint. He has a predominant love of story-telling, and 
manipulates facts to suit his ideas of romance. And we 
allow him to do so, and give him credit for being a born 
narrator, though we don’t believe him. Gobind, the holy 
man of the Chubara of Dhunni Bhagat, summarises the 
art of story-telling in a few phrases. “Tell them first of 
those that thou hast seen and they have seen together. 
Thus their knowledge will piece out thy imperfections. 
Tell them of what thou alone hast seen, then what thou 
hast heard, and since they be children, tell them of battles 
and kings, horses, devils, elephants, and angels, but omit 
not to tell them of love and such-like. All the earth is 
full of tales to him who listens and does not drive away 
the poor from his door. The poor are the best of tale- 
tellers; for they must lay their ear to the ground every 
night.” And Mr. Kipling takes advantage of these things, 
and often permits his native heroes to tell their stories in 
their own way, and with splendid result. ‘The Gemini,’ 
a story of twin brothers, good and bad, and how the bad 
one swindled the good, is told by the swindlee with 
humorous effect ; he is so naif, and the traps set for him so 
visible. Charmingly funny is the story, “ At Howli Thana,” 
wherein an absconding native policeman, in applying for a 
situation, proves his honesty by telling the story of his 
trickery. On the other hand, “Dray Wara Yow Dee,” 
the narrative of the husband who has slain his wife, and is 
chasing her seducer all over India, gains power by the 
increasing vehemence of the narrator, and we know that 
vengeance on Daoud Shah is certain. 

In the choice of the narrator of his varied incidents, 
Mr. Kipling is generally very happy. The settings 
of his stories fit in so aptly with the stories them- 
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selves. Now and again he strikes a false note, as in 
the ending of “On Greenhow Hill;” but this is seldom. 
He has the art of taking an incident, commonplace 
enough in itself, and by his skilful planning of events, 
piquant descriptions, and robust style, shaping it into a story 
that has almost an air of romance. Description is, indeed, 
Mr. Kipling’s strong point. As I have before said, he has an 
aptness of phrase to matter, amounting to poetry. Take, for 
instance, the following: “The monkeys sang sorrowfully 
to each other as they hunted for dry roots in the fern- 
wreathed trees, and the last puff of the day-wind brought 
from the unseen villages the scent of damp wood-smoke, 
hot cakes, dripping undergrowth, and rotting pine-cones. 
That is the true smell of the Himalayas, and if once it 
creeps into the blood of a man, that man will at the last, 
forgetting all else, return to the hills to die.” Or again: 
“ A patch of plumed jungle-grass that turns over in silver 
when the wind blows,” and “the trees made a scented 
darkness ;” or the three words, ‘“‘the drinking earth.” Is 
it possible to describe the soaking capacity of a desert 
under a tropical rain in less space? It is not too often 
that we find in stories poetry such as this:— 

“There is a pleasant wind among the mulberry trees, and 
the streams are bright with snow-water, and the caravans go 
up and the caravans go down, and a hundred fires sparkle in 
the gut of the pass, and tent-peg answers hammer-nose, and 
pony squeals to pony across the drift-smoke of the evening. 
It is good in the North now. Come back with me. Let 
us return to our own people! Come!” Ora picture like 
this:—‘“‘ Then came the rains with a roar, and the rukh 
was blotted out in fetch after fetch of warm mist, and the 
broad leaves drummed the night through under the big 
drops, and there was a noise of running water and of juicy 
green-stuff crackling where the wind struck it, and the 
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lightning wove patterns behind the dense matting of 
the foliage, till the sun broke loose again and the rukh 
stood with hot flanks smoking to the newly-washed sky.” 
Or, finally : ‘The long knives was dancin’ in front like the 
sun on Donegal Bay when ut’s rough.” Such things as 
these, if not poetry, are the stuff of which poetry is made. 

They all occur in his earlier stories, and his early stories 
are his best. This may sound strange, and possibly savour 
of reminiscence of one’s first perusal, when mere novelty 
might blind criticism. But cold-blooded comparison only 
confirms me in this opinion. The greater part of Mr. 
Kipling’s early work is more daring, more picturesque, 
and less ordinary than anything he has recently produced. 
In freshness of diction, novelty of scene, and strangeness of 
happening, it brings back vivid reminiscences of the work 
of Bret Harte ere he had thoroughly “fleshed ” his pen ; 
ere he had attained the restraining influence of maturer 
thought and invention, and the experience that delicacy of 
suggestion is far finer and freer, and has a subtler influence 
on the reader than the comparative thought-limiting 
potency of description. The irregularity, crudity, and pro- 
fusion of Bret Harte’s earliest novel, ‘Gabriel Conroy,” 
is reproduced with remarkable similarity in “The Light 
that Failed.” I do not say similarity of subject or event, 
but of treatment. In the latter story, events are fewer 
and the story shorter. It is not exactly a novel. If it be, 
it is only tentatively so. 

Novel writing—at any rate, at present—is not Mr. Kip- 
ling’s forte. He does not carry the action along harmoniously 
enough to leave in our minds the idea of one great unity. 
There is no development. Each chapter stands in its own 
frame. Each chapter is a separate picture, and is, in itself, 
interesting, without reference to anything on either side of it. 
It is as a “ begetter of pictures” that he represents Dickie 
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Heldar, a man who has eyes for pictures everywhere. And 
this is Mr. Kipling’s habit as a writer. His métier is short 
story, and each story a picture. And herein he is an artist— 
among Englishmen. I say this advisedly, as it seems to 
me he has yet to learn that magnificent habit of restraint, 
a habit—shall I say an art ?—to which the French story 
writers, Maupassant, Daudet, Pierre Loti, Gyp, owe so 
large a part of their charm, and that sense of complete- 
ness of presentation which is also an art. It would, as 
yet, be unwise to say that he will never produce anything 
better than the short story; and it would be impertinence 
to suggest that he should never try. But up to this pre- 
sent his fame rests on stories in brief, and these, stories 
of Himalayan India. He has annexed that part of the 
Empire as his special background, and though he has of 
late ventured into other territory, it is a foreign land. 
The smell of the Himalayas getting “into the blood of a 
man, that man will at the last, forgetting all else, return 
to the hills.” That is my feeling as a reader. I hope it 
may be his as a writer. 











A VISION AT MONTE CARLO. 


BY C, E, TYRER. 


HE hour is late, and in the brilliant halls of the Casino 
the liveried servants, tired of pacing to and fro in the 
heated, unwholesome air, begin to look forward to the 
moment when they will put out the lights, and dismiss 
the crowd to such reflections or such dreams as their 
several experiences may suggest to them. But there is no 


pause of animation in the crowd, either of players or of 


spectators, brought together from all parts of the world by 
the impulse of curiosity, or to pay their vows to the fickle 
goddess Fortuna, who has her shrine here. Here are 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians, Americans, the 
dusky children of the East, and many—very many—Eng- 
lish. Many a pleasant country house and lordly mansion 
of Belgravia will lack their wonted denizens to-night. 
Presently there is a little buzz of excitement round one 
particular table, and the bystanders at the neighbouring 
tables move gradually thither, elbowing each other for 
places—for there the play is more than usually interesting, 
and many of the players are familiar figures on the stage 
of Monte Carlo, well-known votaries at the shrine of the 
capricious goddess. The old hand, who has grown grey in 
her service, who has spent many years in devising systems, 
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and as speedily rejecting them when he found them all to 
be will-of-the-wisps, and who is still searching for the one 
infallible system which will supersede all other systems, 
and, like the philosopher’s stone, reward him for a life-time 
of laborious study—he is there, looking a little weary and 
careworn, but with the light of hope still gleaming in his 
grey eyes. Madame la Comtesse, with the profusion of 
false hair, the tinted and powdered cheeks, and the be- 
diamonded hands—she too is there, a trifle nervous 
to-night, for luck has been rather against her lately, but 
still hoping this evening, by a fortunate coup or two, to 
more than make up for. former losses, and to be able to 
purchase a new set of brilliants on which she has set her 
heart, and which will assist her, she believes, in making a 
fresh conquest. There, too, are young Lord Tomnoddy 
and his friend Mr. Fitzboodle, in immaculate evening dress, 
and with enormous flowers in their buttonholes. They 
find the roulette table such a delightfully easy way of 
winning money, and to-night they propose to play for 
higher stakes, and make quite a little pile. Seated between 
his lordship and the comtesse is a Jewish money-lender, 
once rich, but now impoverished by his dealings with the 
bank ; and still, with the tenacity of his race, and by the 
help of such small capital as he has at his disposal, deter- 
mined to wrest back again the fortune he has lost. Among 
the inner circle of players there is also a young German, 
a stranger to the Casino, who thinks he will risk a few 
pieces, just in order to try his luck, and to be able to say 
he has played at Monte Carlo, and who, after waiting a 
considerable time, has at length succeeded in securing a 
seat at the table. Behind him stands his young wife, 
whose entreaties that he would not play he with difficulty 
succeeded in overcoming, and who, likewise, now begins to 
feel a little pleasurable excitement in the game. 
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‘‘Messieurs, faites le jeu.” At the words of the croupier, 
mechanically uttered, and with a thin metallic ring like the 
clink of coin, those present, from their purses or pocket- 
books, or the little heaps of money before them, proceed to 
scatter their stakes over the broad green cloth, choosing 
such numbers, or combinations of numbers, trios, squares, 
columns, and transversals, as fancy, or what they are pleased 
to consider the doctrine of probabilities, may suggest to 
them; and the croupier, with a little twist of the fingers, 
sends the ball spinning round the outer circle, twirling at 
the same time in an opposite direction the revolving cylinder 
within. After a certain number of revolutions the origin- 
ating energy, which has sent the ball on its career, begins 
to show signs of exhaustion; the voice of the croupier once 
more breaks the silence—“ Le jeu est fait; rien ne va 
plus”’—and all eyes are bent on the ball, as it falls into the 
revolving cylinder, and, after wandering for a while like 
an unquiet spirit round the numbered circle, drops finally, 
with a tiny jerk, into one of the little pigeonholes, which 
are arranged beneath the various numbers. 

It is zéro; and the faces round the table look blank, as 
the croupier, like the man with the muck-rake in the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” scrapes up the money on the table into 
the coffers of the bank. Again, and a third time the ball 
revolves, with the same result, the emergence of zéro. 
The old hand begins to look still more weary and careworn, 
and the lines on his forehead multiply and deepen ; Madame 
la Comtesse grows pale beneath her rouge, fans herself 
with her handkerchief, and bathes her heated forehead with 
eau-de-Cologne ; the Hebrew looks wofully at the pocket- 
book which contains his diminished sheaf of notes; and 
Lord Tomnoddy begins to shake a little in his patent 
leather boots, and to think of retiring to the buffet for some 
cognac and seltzer; the young wife puts her hand on the 
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shoulder of her husband, and, looking into his face with 
tears in her eyes, entreats him to leave the table. But no— 
it is fate: he must continue to play. Once more the gold 
and silver pieces of the players, scattered over the table 
in a promiscuous manner, gleam against the green cloth ; 
and once more the ball is sent speeding on its destined 
course—that course which must land it finally in one 
particular hole, though to predict what that will be is 
beyond the skill of the most skilful. 

Ah! can it be?—yes; once more it is zéro, cruel, incal- 
culable, mysterious zéro, on which no one of the players was 
willing to risk his or her money. And as they refer to their 
purses, they find them empty. It is all gone; all. Zéro 
has swallowed up all their money, even to the last piece. 
They look with consternation in each other's faces—faces 
that already, in their lengthened outlines, seem to wear a 
likeness to the mysterious no-number which has so cruelly 
defeated their hopes. And presently, to my waking fancy, 
the outlines grow faint and melt into one another, and the 
oval roulette-table, with the circle of players around it, 
takes the shape of a gigantic cipher, a symbol of the 
vanity of human hopes and human wishes. Vamitas 
vanitatum, omnia vanitas. And suddenly the lights go 


out, 
And universal blackness swallows all, 


This, or somewhat like this, was the vision which rose 
before my mind’s eye, one evening, after I had been 
watching for some time the play at the various tables, 
and, with the voice of the croupier still ringing in my ears, 
had left the painted and gilded halls of the Casino, with 
their brilliant lights and variegated crowd, and strolled 
out on the terrace overlooking the sea. It was the twilight 
hour—the hour whose tender influence Dante celebrated 
in incomparable verse, and from which Tennyson drew the 
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imagery of his last and loveliest and most pathetic lyric; the 
hour of silence and meditation, of the evening star and the 
vesper bell. The sun had sunk behind the rock which is 
crowned by the ancient city of Monaco, but his light still 
lingered in the sky above, and the houses of the little city 
were etched as in lines of black, on a ground of pale gold. The 
hollow beneath, where the ground slopes gradually down- 
wards to the little port (named “of Hercules”), which 
separates Monte Carlo from the rock of Monaco, was in the 
darkest purple gloom—all the darker against the brightness 
in the sky above, and the lights which began to flash out 
from the houses. The Mistral had been blowing freshly in 
the early afternoon, but now the wind had sunk, and the 
sea beneath, unruffled as a mountain mere, was of a deep 
violet blue; while in the lucid purple depths of the heaven 
above, the evening star burned likeadiamond. Eastward 
the coast-line, clad in the soft mystery of twilight, stretched 
away beyond the wooded cape, which conceals Mentone, to 
white Bordighera on its purple headland ; and the lamp-lit 
gardens around, with their waving palms and orange trees, 
and rich southern vegetation, seemed like a realm of 
enchantment, an Armida’s garden, or orchard of the 
Hesperides. 

No wizard’s wand could have devised a greater con- 
trast than that between the sights and sounds I had 
just witnessed, and this scene of which I seemed to 
be the solitary spectator. What, I asked myself, is the 
fascination which leads men and women, amid this un- 
utterable loveliness of southern nature, to spend their days 
and their nights in a heated, unwholesome atmosphere, 
watching the revolutions of a little ball round a brass dise, 
or the exposure of a card? Is it the narrowing lust of 
gold, or, with many at least, rather the interest and excite- 
ment of the game? Apart altogether from the moral 
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aspects of the question, what a mode of spending one’s 
time—that brief interval between two eternities which is 
all we can call our own! Elsewhere they exist; here they 
live. From the hour when the saloons open, to the hour 
which rings their close, many of them will be here, save 
for such short space as they may concede to the imperious 
demands of hunger; sometimes losing a little or much ; 
sometimes winning a little or much, in the long run; but 
always, or almost always, losing rather than winning. 
They have tried many systems, and found them all falla- 
cious, but still they live in hope. They have, apparently, 
never grasped the simple fact that each separate revolution 
of the ball is a purely isolated incident, having no relation 
whatever to any previous revolution, nor exerting any 
possible influence upon those which will follow, and, there- 
fore, that pure chance, and chance only, and not any sleight 
of brain, acquired by observation and analysis, presides 
over the destinies of each and every game. To treat the 
roulette-table as if it were an intellectual pastime, in which 
skill and forethought come into play, is therefore the 
merest folly; it is neither more nor less intellectual than 
toss-penny, though greatly more aristocratic. No result 
is impossible, and one result is just as probable as another. 
And so the gamblers live on—and this is their life. 

And yet that man would, I think, be a shallow observer 
who should find in the spectacle presented by Monte Carlo 
any very exceptional instance of the folly and blindness of 
mankind. What do the vast majority of us make of that 
brief interval in which it is given to us to be and to do ?— 





questa tanto picciola vigilia, 
De’ nostri sensi, ch’é del rimanente ? 


Do we not often gamble it away as recklessly as the game- 
ster gambles away his money at the roulette-table, and 
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with as blind a neglect of the “nobler joys and nobler 
cares” in which we might share? What is the modern 
race for wealth and social position but the gambling away 
of life—a game in which the majority lose even the paltry 
prizes on which their hearts are set? And so the gaming- 
house of Monte Carlo, on this fair headland, surrounded by 
this inexpressible loveliness of Nature, this eternal, ever- 
changing beauty of sky and sea, became an emblem of the 
life of men on this earth, spending their lives in the eager 
pursuit of trivial and sordid objects, which after all often 
fail from their grasp, while a whole world of eternal beauty 
and inexhaustible interest lies around and close to them, 
unexplored and unregarded. Such is the life they have 
chosen—the only life, perhaps, which they know or ever 
will know, till le jew est fait—the game is played, and the 
lights go out upon their last appearance on this mortal 
stage. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CLOWNS. 


BY ARTHUR W. FOX. 


|* reading Shakespeare’s plays we find the word clown 

used in two distinct senses—first, the somewhat boorish 
countryman with his depths of simplicity and ignorance, 
his numerous mistakes, his uncouth appearance and 
habits, seasoned, nevertheless, with a dash of rude mother 
wit and a pinch of homely good sense. Such a clown may 
prove the butt of the party in which he finds himself, yet 
though he receives many hard knocks, he seldom fails to 
return them with compound interest. He draws the bow 
at random, but some of his shafts are sure both to stick 
and to sting. The second class of clown is the jester, full 
of strange quips and ready wit, the delight of noblemen 
and kings. Upon each of these Shakespeare has lavished 
a wonderful amount of care, and the merryman plays his 
part in such a way as to brighten every piece in which he 
occurs. 

What, then, is the meaning of the word “clown,” which 
can be applied indiscriminately to a stupid countryman 
and to a witty jester? The word “clown” is connected 
with the words “clump” and “clumsy,” and he is a clown 
who clumps clumsily over the ground. Now, such a 
countryman was originally a serf, and sometimes a natural 
into the bargain, and such an one was chosen as jester, 
like Wamba, in “Ivanhoe,” to amuse the company by the 
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wayward humour of a somewhat wandering mind. By- 
and-bye this became a profession, and men of the highest 
wit did not scorn to be called fools, clowns, or jesters ; 
witness Le Glorieux, of good birth and courtly manners, 
jester of Charles the Rash, Duke of Burgundy. 

Now, to return to the subject, and to treat of the first 
class of clowns first. In almost all his comedies Shakes- 
peare has an example of these; and with consummate art 
he lightens his tragedies by introducing some character of 
boorish habits and little wit, though not unusually endowed 
with the highest idea of that wit. By this means he at 
once gives the naturalness of real life to his dramas. Do 
we not see mutes melancholy enough at a funeral, and yet 
quite ready to enjoy a glass of good liquor before the pro- 
cession starts (presumably to mortify the body), and on 
their return how many who shall say? In all the deep 
tragedies of life there is one or more of the comic elements 
present, if we may use this term. Thus when Cleopatra 
sends for the adder to make an end of her, it is not brought 
in by a stage peasant with lacquered boots and lawn shirt 
sleeves, a pink waistcoat and blue satin breeches, after the 
manner of the later dramatists; neither does the orchestra 
play slow music, and a shadowy procession introduce the 
reptile after the fashion of Otway. No; Shakespeare 
brings in a clownish fellow with a basket, who talks to the 
beautiful Queen as familiarly as he would to his own wife, 
to say nothing of his own mother-in-law. 

The Queen opens the conversation merrily, as though 
she were bidden to her wedding, not to her funeral. 


CLEOPATRA. Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
That kills and pains not ? 


Ciown. Truly, I have him ; but J would not be the party that should desire 


you to touch him, for his biting is immortal ; those that do die of it 
do seldom or never recover. 


CreoraTRa. Remember'st thou any that have died on it? 
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Crown. Very many, men and women too, I heard one of them no longer 
than yesterday, a very honest woman, but something given to lie, as a 
woman should not do but in the way of honesty, how she died of the 
biting of it, what pain she felt. Truly she makes a very good report of 
the worm ; but he that will believe all that they say, shall never be saved 
by half that they do. But this is most fallible, the worm’s an adder worm. 

CLeopaTRA. Get thee hence, farewell. 

Ctown. I wish you all joy o’ the worm. 

CieopaTRA. Farewell. 

Crown. (Laying down the basket) You must think on this, look you that 
the worm will do his kind. 

CrgopaTra. Ay, ay, farewell. 

Crown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted but in the keeping of wise 
people ; for, indeed, there is no goodness in the worm. 


CLEoPaTRa. Well, get thee gone, farewell ! 
Ctown. Yes, forsooth; I wish you joy with the worm. 
—Antony and Cleopatra, Act V., sc. 2. 

Can anything be more dramatic than all this? There 
is the Queen, aware of her beloved Antony’s approaching 
death, and anxious only to join him in the realms of the 
blest. There is the attendant, conscious of the coming 
tragedy. Then the bearer of death enters, a homely and 
simple countryman. The Queen is instant, and the hind 
is persistent ; she is longing for death; he, all unconscious 
of her intention, speaks to her in straightforward outspoken 
fashion, bidding her beware of the worm. The scene lives. 
The persistence of the countryman, the anxiety of the 
Queen for his departure are a lifelike and a fitting prelude 
to the awful tragedy to follow, and the Clown’s last words 
have a prophetic meaning of which he was wholly unaware, 


“IT wish you joy of the worm.” 


Another such clown in the capacity of a porter finds his 
way into perhaps the most tragic part of Macbeth. Mac- 
beth has just foully murdered King Duncan, and hears 
the knocking of Macduff and others, and in the pangs of 
his conscious guilt he wishes that 


“ Duncan could wake with the knocking.” 
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But the porter has no mind diseased save, indeed, by 
drink. He hears the knocking, which forms, at first, only 


a part of his dreams, and he fancies he is porter at hell- 
gates, 


Here’s a knocking, indeed! If a man were porter of hell-gate he should 
have old turning the key. (Anocking.) Knock, knock, knock. Who's there 
in the name of Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer that hanged himself on the 
expectation of plenty ; come in time; have napkins enough about you, here 
you shall sweat for it. (Knocking.) Knock, knock, who’s there in the other 
devil’s name? Faith here’s an equivocator that could swear in both scales 
against either scale ; who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could 
not equivocate to heaven: O come in, equivocator! (Knocking.) Knock, 
knock, knock, who’s there? ’Faith here’s an English tailor come hither for 
stealing French hose; come in, tailor, here you may roast your goose! 
(Knocking.) Knock, knock, never at quiet! What are you? But this place 
is too cold for hell. I'll devil-porter it no further ; I had thought to have let 
in some of all professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bon-fire. 
(Knocking.) Anon, anon, I pray you remember the porter.—Macbeth, Act 


IL, se. 3. 

Mark the naturalness of the language, and the life-like 
horror of the scene. There is the dimly - lighted, 
draughty, entrance hall; the porter half-asleep, still under 
the influence of the quart pots he had emptied in honour 
of the King—that King who was lying murdered by his 
host. The King’s friends are knocking at the gate, and 
there is a knocking at the hearts of Macbeth and his 
guiltier wife. It is life itself, and when the porter wakes 
up to his office and demands a gratuity, we seem to see the 
whole scene before our eyes. 

Life is made up of contrasts, and Shakespeare knew this 
right well. Hence he introduces grave-diggers into the 
tragedy of Hamlet at one of the most critical periods 
of the action. Just as the Prince is preparing to take 
vengeance on his step-father, he comes with Horatio into 
the graveyard where the two clowns are digging Ophelia’s 
grave. They handle their spades as sextons ever do, 
applying frequently to the “stoup of liquor” and singing 
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merrily as they cast up the skulls, with that of poor Yorick 
amongst them :— 


A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 
For and a shrouding sheet : 

O! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 





So sings the first clown; obstinate and coarse, according 
to his nature, he bandies words with Hamlet, and is as 
unconscious that he, too, must soon die as the sexton in 
the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop.” So it is that the minds of the 
spectators, which are strained to the utmost, are relieved 
by a piece of keen if rather lurid humour. Thus in life, 
though you are racked with pain, the cook is busy cooking 
the dinner, or haggling with the greengrocer, or testing 
her conversational powers on some errant guardian of the 
peace. 

Of the character of these clowns are the two Dromios in 
the Comedy of Errors, as well as Launce and Speed in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; but in both these plays they 
serve not to relieve tragedy but to heighten the comedy. 
Launce and his dog Crab are two of the most amusing 
characters in the whole range of Shakespeare, if Crab may 
be called a character who has no character at all; witness 
Launce’s lament as he is starting for abroad to join his 
master at the ship and dragging his unwilling cur along 
with him :— 


I think Crab, my dog, be the sourest natured dog that lives: my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our maid howling, our cat 
wringing her hands, and all our house in a great perplexity ; yet did not this 
cruel-hearted cur shed one tear! He is a stone, a very pebble-stone, and has 
no more pity in him than a dog,a Jew would have wept to have seen our 
parting; why, my granddam having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at 
my parting. Nay, I’ll show you the manner of it. This shoe is my father ; 
no, this left shoe is my father ; no, no, this left shoe is my mother ; nay, that 
cannot be so neither ; yet it is so, it is so—it hath the worser soul. This shoe 
with the hole in it is my mother, and this my father. A vengeance on’t! there 
’tis ; now, sir, this staff is my sister ; for, look you, she’s as white as a lily and 
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small as a wand: that hat is Nan, our maid: I am the dog; no, the dog is 
himself, and Iam the dog; ©, the dog is me, and I am myself—ay, so, so. 
Now come I to my father; “ Father, your blessing;” now should not the 
shoe speak a word for weeping ; now should not I kiss my father ; well, he 
weeps on! Now come I to my mother (0! that she could speak now), like a 
wild woman ; well, I kiss her ; why, there ’tis; here’s my mother’s breath up 
and down. Now come I to my sister, mark the moan she makes ; now the 
dog all this while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word; but see how I lay the 
dust with my tears.—Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act IL, sc. 3. 


But I must leave these, to speak at length of Costard, 
the countryman, in Love's Labour Lost, and the far more 
foolish Clown in the Winter's Tale. To take the last first. 
He is simple and ignorant to a degree, and enlightened by 
very few sparkles in wit. It is the oddity of his blunders, 
perhaps, which amuses us most, even more than his sim- 
plicity. He is the Shepherd’s son, who has found Perdita, 
the abandoned child of Leontes, King of Sicily. Perdita 
has grown up, and sends her foster brother to the town to 
buy spice for the shepherds’ festival. His crassness one 
cannot help but see, from his perplexity in counting up 
his errands. Yet, even amid these calculations, he has a 
shrewd notion of money’s worth, and is inclined to find 
fault with Perdita’s extravagance. He says — 


Let me see, what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing feast ? Three pound 
of sugar, five pound of currants, rice—what will this sister of mine do with 
rice? But my father hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
She hath made me four-and-twenty nosegays for the shearers, three-man song- 
men all, and very good ones, but they are most of them means and bases: but 
one Puritan among them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes. I must have 
saffron to colour the warden pies, mace, dates none ; that is out of my note, 
nutmegs seven, a race or two of ginger, but that I may beg, four pound of 
prunes, and as many of raisins of the sun.— Winter’s Tale, Act IV., sc. 2. 


He goes along counting up what he has to buy aloud, 
using his fingers to aid his sluggish brain, when he meets 
the arch rogue Autolycus lying on the ground and beg- 
ging for help. The Clown is good-natured, and picks up 
the thief, who takes the favourable opportunity of picking 
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his benefactor’s pocket, at the same time saying with sub- 
lime impudence— 


Softly, dear sir ; good sir, softly : you ha’ done me a charitable office. 
— Winter's Tale, Act IV., sc. 2. 


This same Autolycus is something of a musician, and later, 
when the shepherds’ festival is in full swing, he disguises 
himself as a pedlar and applies for admission. Our 
Clown is born to be taken in, and at once admits the thief, 
saying, with much indifference to the right use of words— 
He could never come better ; he shall come in. I love a ballad but even 
too well, if it be a doleful matter merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing 
indeed and sung lamentably.— Winter’s Tale, Act IV., sc. 3. 
And no doubt it would be sung lamentably. So the cheat 
enters and sings his songs and sells his wares, and rewards 
his purchasers by cutting their purses. This Clown is one 
of the most foolish, yet he is eminently natural. He is of 
that class who are born to be imposed upon by unlicensed 
physicians, among whose modern representatives are the 
devotees of some who vend medicines of astonishing worth 
per box. Yet simple as he is, his very simplicity both 
renders him ludicrous and commends him to the kindly 
feeling of the reader or hearer. When he is in trouble we 
may think him gullible, but we are sorry for him; and 
when he comes out of his difficulties and into the favour of 
the King we can but clap our hands: though to picture him 
in rich attire, as a gentleman, has something highly 
comical in it, to say the least. Indeed, the first step in 
his education is to set aside the Affirmation Bill and to 
begin swearing (O wisdom in the mouth of fools!) “Let 
boors and franklins say it,” he exclaims, “ I'll swear it.” 
Costard, the Clown in Love’s Labour's Lost, is a person 
of much greater shrewdness, and is nearer to the second 
class of clown. In this comedy it must be remembered 
that the King of Navarre had issued a proclamation for a 
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stated period against all consorting with maidens, all 
courting, all billing and cooing of every description, under 
pain of a year’s imprisonment. He had his three friends, 
of whom Biron was one, with him in academic seclusion, 
when suddenly the Princess of France and three of her 
friends come to Navarre, and the King is smitten, as is 
natural, and also his three friends) Now to our tale. 
Costard, a wiser man than the King, is caught in the act of 
walking Jacquenetta, a country maiden, through the wood, 
and saying sweet rustic nothings to her. Don Armado 
had taken this pair of turtledoves. The King questions 
the swain thus, and his simple mother-wit is delightful in 
his replies. 


Kine. Did you hear the proclamation ? 
Cost. I do confess much of the hearing of it but little of the marking of it. 


Kine. Sir, I will pronounce your sentence: you shall fast a week with bran 
and water. 
Cost. I had rather pray a month on mutton and porridge. 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act L., sc. 1. 


But wit does not serve his turn, and poor Costard is 
hustled off by Dull, the stupid constable, to Don Armado’s 
keeping. Our knave is full of mistakes, and in melancholy 
fashion complains— 

Welcome the sour cup of prosperity! Affliction may one day smile 
again ; and till then set thee down, sorrow !—Love’s Labour's Lost, Act L, sc. 1. 
A curious set of wishes truly, from one who was just parted, 
be it only for a week, from his lady-love. In the same 
strain he proceeds when he is consigned to prison. 

It is not for prisoners to be too silent in their words; and therefore I will 
say nothing. I thank God I have as little patience as another man, and 
therefore I can keep quiet.—Love’s Labour's Lost, Act I., sc. 1. 

But Armado did not choose to keep Costard in custody, 
designing to use him as his Mercury to Jacquenetta. The 
knight gave the swain a letter to bear, giving him at the 


same time ‘‘remuneration.” As soon as Armado has 
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departed Costard looks into his hand, first with expectation 
and then disgust, saying— 


Now I will look to his remuneration: remuneration! O! that’s the 
Latin word for three farthings: three farthings, remuneration. What’s the 
price of this inkle? A penny. No, I'll give you a remuneration: why, it 
carries it. Remuneration !—Why, ’tis fairer than a Frerch crown. I will 
never buy and sell out of this word.—Zove's Labour’s Lost, Act IIL., sc. 1. 


As he is speaking, Biron, one of the king’s friends, enters 
and desires him to bear a letter. But hear how Shake- 
speare puts it :— 


Brron. O, my good knave Costard ! exceedingly well met. 
Cost. Pray you, sir, how much carnation ribbon may a man buy for a 
remuneration ? 
Bir. What’s a remuneration ? 
Cost. (Showing it.) Marry, sir, half-penny farthing. 
Bir. O, why then, three-farthings worth of silk. 
Cost. I thank your worship : God be with you! 
Bir. O, stay, slave, I must employ thee: 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I shall intreat. 
Cost. When would you have it done, sir ? 
Bir. O! this afternoon. 
Cost. Well, I will do it, sir ; fare you well. 
Brr. O, thou knowest not what it is. 
Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have done it. 
Birk. Why, thou villain, thou must know first. 
Cost. I will come to your worship to-morrow morning. 
Bre. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, slave, it is but this :-— 
The princess comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her: ask for her ; 
And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This sealed-up counsel. There’s thy guerdon ; go. 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, Act TiL., sc. 1. 


Biron goes out, and again Costard opens his hand to see 
what the meaning of guerdon may be, and he finds it is a 
whole shilling, so he philosophises— 

Guerdon—O sweet guerdon! better than remuneration; eleven-pence 


farthing better: most sweet guerdon. . . . guerdon, remuneration. 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act IIL. sc. 1 


15 
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And last, when the Princess of France came to Navarre, 
the rustics determined to give her a sight of the pageant 
of the “ nine worthies,” and Costard makes almost his last 
appearance as one of these, even Pompey the Big, as he 
prefers to call himself. Never was a more ludicrous com- 
bination contrived than the Roman helmet surmounting 
the clownish face of Costard, with its self-satisfied look of 
conceited simplicity, not untouched by mother wit. Such 
are specimens of the first class of Shakespeare’s clowns. 
Clodhoppers though they be, they give naturalness to 
tragedy, and heightened mirth to comedy. They are 
simple, natural, foolish, yet shrewd; full of mistakes, yet 
with a groundwork of English good sense. They come in 
just as gleams of light in dark places, and smell so of the 
soil, that we cannot but fancy that Shakespeare drew from 
the country life of Warwickshire around him. His clowns 
speak, act, and think like clowns. They are not dressed 
in azure waistcoats, high periwigs, and pink satin breeches, 
nor do they play on riband-garlanded flutes to imaginary 
lambkins, after the manner of the later French theatre. 
They smack of the soil on which they live, and come on 
to the stage glowing with all the fresh hues of real life. 
The second class of Clowns embraces men of wider know- 
ledge, and far more varied powers. In them humour and 
pathos, good sense and quick wit, shrewdness and touching 
fidelity, are blended together, forming a series of very 
quaintly compacted mortals. Whether they be termed 
clowns or fools (presumably because they are not foolish), 
their characteristics are the same, and whenever they come 
on the stage they at once put the audience in a good humour. 
Of Trinculo, the drunken jester in the Tempest, next to 
nothing will be said, for he is a somewhat slight character, 
made to be the butt of the still more drunken Stephano. 
But before descending to particulars, it will be necessary 
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to say a few words about the class of jesters as a whole, 
taking, as an instance and illustration, the Clown of the 
Countess of Rousillon in All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Dressed in motley—as often as not in the neat and quaint 
attire of red on the one side and yellow on the other— 
wearing a cock’s comb, or a fool’s cap, jingling with a forest 
of little bells, and bearing in the hand a bauble (usually 
wearing a rude likeness to the wearer), mock emblem of 
his sovereignty in wit, the jester came and went freely 
through every part of the palace. “He was a trusted 
servant, and employed on errands of the most confidential 
character. It was his chief object in life to smooth away 
the wrinkles of pain from the brows of his master and 
mistress, and of the assembled guests. If a quarrel arose, 
he was privileged to interrupt, though it must be confessed 
he ran some risk of being whipped for his pains. His easy 
familiarity with his master and mistress, his sharp retorts 
and cutting repartees, were the very light of noble 
houses, when neither comic papers nor the hardly less 
amusing daily press had yet put in an appearance. The 
Countess of Rousillon, for instance, is full of deep care as 
to how she can promote the wishes of her favourite Helen, 
when the Clown comes in, and, seeing how sad his mistress 
looks, he at once challenges her to a contest of wit, with 
easy familiarity. The Countess begins the duel :— 

Count. Come on, sir, I shall now put you to the height of your breeding. 


Ciown. I will shew myself highly fed and lowly taught. I know my business 
is but to the court. 


His mistress expresses some astonishment at his desire 
to be a courtier, and he says he has “an answer to fit all 
men.” She then asks— 


Count. Have you, I say, an answer of such fitness for all questions ? 


Ciowy. From below your Duke to beneath your constable, it will fit any 
question. 
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Count. [bt must be an answer of most monstrous size that must fit all 
demands. 

Crown. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned should speak truth 
of it. Here it is, and all that belongs to me: ask me if I’m a courtier, it 
shall do you no harm to learn. 

Count. To be young again if we could. I will be a fool in question, hoping 
to be the wiser for your answer. I pray you, sir, are you a courtier ? 
Crown. O Lord, sir! There’s a simple putting off: more, more, a hundred 

of them. 

Count. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours that loves you. 

Crown. O Lord, sir! Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Count. I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely meat. 

Crown. O Lord, sir! Nay, put me to ’t, I warrant you. 

Count. You were lately whipped, sir, as I think. 

Ciown. O Lord, sir. Spare not me. 

Count. Do you cry O Lord, sir! at your whipping, and spare not me? 
Indeed, your O Lord, sir! is very sequent to your whipping, were you 
but bound to it. 

Ciown. I ne’er had worse luck in my life in my O Lord, sir! I see things 
may serve long, but not serve ever. 

—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act IL., sc. 2. 


Throughout all this dialogue we can see a sly hit at the 
courtiers of Shakespeare’s day, with their shallow wit, and 
tendency to make a very small capital of brains serve a 
great outlay of conversation. But the Clown is not merely 
familiar with his mistress. He hits the old French Lord 
Lafeu very hard in a merry piece of dialogue. Lafeu says 
“he is both knave and fool;” to which the Clown replies 
with point— 

Ciown. At your service. 

Larev. No, no, no. 

Crown. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can serve as great a prince as you 
are, 

Largv. Who’sthat? A Frenchman ? 

Crown. (Looking slyly at the English audience). Faith, sir,’a has an English 
name ; but his phisnomy is more hotter in France than here. 

Larev. What prince is that ? 

Crown. The black prince, sir (cheers from all over the house); alias the 
prince of darkness, alias the devil. 

Larev. Hold thee, there’s my purse. I give thee not this to suggest thee from 

thy master thou talkest of: serve him still. 
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CLown. Iam a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a good fire; and the 
master I speak of ever keeps a good fire. But sure he is the prince o’ the 
world ; let the nobility remain in his court. I am for the house with 
the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for the pomp to enter ; 
some that humble themselves may ; but the many will be too chill and 
tender ; and they’ll be for the flowery way, that leads to the broad gate 
and the great fire.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act IV., sc. 5, 


So the Clown clinches the argument by a witty pronounce- 
ment, which, as usual, contains profound truth, and, what 
is a little less usual, a touch of pathos as well. He is a 
courtier, too, for when his mistress sends him on an errand 


he says— 
I am there before my legs. 


And so he plays his part— 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 


and we may leave him to make his mirth, and seek the 
society of another of his fellows, the Clown, in the Twelfth 
Night. 

This is a merry wight, equally familiar with his mistress 
Olivia, with her maid Maria, her drunken cousin Sir Toby 
Belch, and his hardly less disreputable friend Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, both of whom he helps to befool the Steward 
Malvolio. Where Olivia in response to a “God bless thee, 
Lady,” says “Take the fool away,” his answer is somewhat 
pert though undoubtedly to the point. “Do you not 
hear, fellows? take away the Lady!” His method of 
proving Olivia a fool is fresh and tolerably conclusive. 


CLtown. Good madonna, why mourn’st thou ? 
Ottvia. Good fool, for my brother’s death. 
Ctown. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 
Ottvia. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 
CLown. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your brother’s soul being in 
heaven. Take away the fool, gentlemen. 
—Twelfth Night, Act I. se. 1, 


He has a liking for boosy company and good liquor, and 
has a “mellifluous voice.” His song has both mirth and 
pathos, and an eminently practical moral. 
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O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear ; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low: 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come, is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty, 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty ; 
Youth's a stuff wil] not endure. 
—Twelfth Night, Act IL., sc. 3. 


When Malvolio the Steward is cheated into a belief 
that his mistress Olivia is in leve with him, and comes 
in cross-gartered in yellow stockings, and smiling 
hideously, the Clown is there to flout him. When the 
luckless Steward is taken for a madman and shut up in a 
dark chamber to recover his wits, it is the Clown who 
imitates the snuffle of Sir Thopas the curate; and the 
more Malvolio protests, the more earnestly does his motley 
visitor profess to exorcise the devil from him. But he is 
a good-natured Clown, and brings light and ink and paper 
to the Steward, and wins him his liberty. And so he 
enters and leaves the stage, and almost whenever he is 
before the audience they cannot choose but laugh. He 
has wit and humour as well as a rich vein of pathos, and 
we may ring him out as it were and write his epitaph in 
the words of his own immortal and deeply touching song— 

Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid. 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair, cruel maid. 
My shroud of white stuck all with yew 
O, prepare it ! 


My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 
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Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, 0! where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there. 
—Twelfth Night, Act IL, sc. 4. 


Passing for a moment or two from the clowns of comedy 
we may fitly turn our attention to their brethren of 
tragedy. And among these there is no character so 
touching and beautiful as the Fool in King Lear. Lear 
had divided his kingdom between his elder daughters 
Goneril and Regan, utterly deceived by their loud pro- 
fessions of love and reverence. Cordelia, his youngest 
child, who really loved him, he had slighted. Those 
whom he had benefited turned their backs upon him, 
and for atime at least drove him mad; and he woke up 
to reason to find his youngest child, who loved him, mur- 
dered. The King’s Fool is a wise man, and he can easily 
see what effect his master’s division of the kingdom will 
have upon the recipients. With the easy familiarity of a 
favourite he asks the King— 


Foot. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, between a bitter fool and a 
sweet one ? 
Lear. No, lad; teach me! 
Foot. That lord that counselled thee 
To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me,— 
Or do thou for him stand: 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 
Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 


Foot, All thy other titles thou hast given away ; that thou wast born with. 
—King Lear, Act L,, sc. 4. 
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There are few scenes more pathetic on the stage, or in the 
larger drama of life, than the poor old King, insulted by 
his children, striving to keep off incipient madness by 
making sport with the Fool, his constant companion, so 
constant that he was “faithful unto death,” being mur- 
dered for his fidelity. 


Foon. If a man’s brains were in his heels, were’t not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear. Ay, boy. 

Foot. Then, I pr’ythee, be merry ; thy wit shall not go slip-shod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Foot. Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee kindly ; for though she’s 
as like this as a crab is like an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy ? 

Foot. She will taste as like this, as a crab does toacrab. Canst thou tell, 
why one’s nose stands i’the middle of his face? 

Lzar. No. 

Foot. Why, to keep his eyes on either side his nose; that what a man cannot 
smell out, he may spy into. 

Lzar. I did her wrong :— 

Foot, Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Foot. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a snail has a house. 

Lear. Why ? 

Foot. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and 
leave his horns without a case. 

Lear. I will forget my nature.—So kind a father! Be my horses ready ? 

Foot. Thy asses are gone about ’’em. The reason why the seven stars are no 
more than seven, is a pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Foot. Yes, indeed ; Thou wouldst make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce !—Monster ingratitude ! 

Foot. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, .I’d have thee beaten for being old 
before thy time. 

Lear. How’s that? 

Foot. Thou should’st not have been old, before thou hadst been wise. 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 


Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad! 
—King Lear, Act I., se. 5. 


Throughout the scene the King is striving to keep the 
balance of his reason. He listens to the Fool, and answers 
as best he can; but his answers are at random, and his 
laughter is hollow, for he is brooding over the ingratitude 
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of his children. And next we meet him quite mad, 
straying about with the Fool on a lonely heath. No scene 
is so terrific as the uncrowned King, dismantled and in 
rags, his hair and beard floating on the wind, and his 
wandering eyes ever and anon lighted up by the livid 
glare of the lightning ; and by his side is the Fool, tender 
and faithful, striving to keep up his master’s spirits and 
his own. The Fool and the madman, the faithful and the 
betrayed—let him rest; he has played his part in life’s great 
tragedy and played it well. Laugh at his quaint humour, 
admire his wisdom, attend him to his death, and let him 
rest in peace, with this one word hero for his epitaph. 

One more Clown remains to be described, and then we 
have reached the “ last stage of this eventful history,” and 
that is Touchstone, the prince of clowns, the wisest of 
jesters. He, too, was faithful to the daughter of his old 
patron, and followed into exile the cousins, Rosalind and 
Celia. His first entrance is like the breeze on some still 
lake, and is attended by a ripple of laughter. When he 
swears by his honour, his mistress challenges him, and he 
proves himself not forsworn, for a certain knight falsely 
swore by his honour that certain pancakes, whereof he had 
been partaking, were good, while the mustard (presumably 
having gone up his nose) was naught, and yet was not 
forsworn ; and why? Because, in swearing by his honour, 
he swore by that which he never had. His second entrance 
comes about in just the same merry fashion. Rosalind 
and Celia have been banished from the court (the former 
because she loved Orlando, the latter because she loved 
her cousin), and are wandering in the glades of the forest 
of Arden, when Rosalind breaks forth— 


“O Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits !” 


The Clown, with much good sense, rejoins : 


“T care not for my spirits, if my legs be not weary.” 
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His mistress proceeds :— 
“Well, this is the forest of Arden” ; 
and he replies (being a material fool) : 
“ Ay, now I am in the forest of Arden; the more fool I; when was at 


home I was in a better place ; but travellers must be content.” 
—As You Like It, Act IL., se. 4. 


Touchstone and his friends, however, soon grow accli- 
matised to the woodland life, Rosalind because she not 
merely finds friends, but her lover, Celia because she loves 
Rosalind, and in her turn finds a lover, and Touchstone 
because he loves both, and also has found a rustic sweet- 
heart, Audrey. He does not lose his wit, and we can fancy 
that simple foresters like Corin and Silvius found him a 
great accession to the dull serenity of their lives. He 
plays off his merry quips upon Corin, who is a simple 
fellow and no match for him. He asks— 

Tovucu. Wast ever in court, shepherd ? 

Corin. No truly. 

Tovucu. Then thou art damned. 

Cortn. Nay, I hope— 

Tovucu. Truly, thou art damned, like an ill-roasted egg all on one side. 

Corin. For not being at court? Your reason. 

Tovcu. Why, if thou never was’t at court, thou never saw’st good manners ; 
if thou never saw’st good manners, then thy manners must be wicked, 
and wickedness is ein, and sin is damnation. Thou art in a parlous state, 
shepherd.—As You Like Jt, Act III., sc. 2. 

So when Rosalind, in her male attire, comes in reading 
Orlando’s verses, the Clown is hilarious. She begins— 

From the east to western Ind, 
No jewel like to Rosalind ; 
Her worth being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures fairest lined, 
Are but black to Rosalind. 


Let no face be kept in mind, 


But the fair of Rosalind. 
—As You Like It, Act IIL., sc. 4. 


Womanlike, Rosalind resents Touchstone’s strictures on 
the efforts of her lover’s muse, but he is not to be silenced, 
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saying, “The tree which bore such verses bears bad fruit.” 
He proceeds to parody them in rapid but rude fashion, 
first telling his mistress that he could “rhyme so eight 
years together, dinners, and suppers, and sleeping hours 
excepted.” Then he lets loose his Pegasus: 


If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 
If the cat will after kind, 

So be sure will Rosalind. 


They that reap, must sheaf and bind, 
Then to cart with Rosalind. 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 


Such a nut is Rosalind. 
—As You Like It, Act IIL, sc. 2. 
And so forth. 


So well does our Clown like the forest that he forgets his 
banishment, he forgets that Rosalind’s father has been 
banished by his younger brother, Duke Frederick, with a 
whole train of nobles, including the melancholy Jacques. 
He forgets, too, his own strictures on love-making, and in 
his own fashion woos a country wench, Audrey. They sit 
together munching apples, and the lover sorely puzzling 
his lass with quips too profound for her simplicity. He 
recognises that 





She is a little ill-favoured thing, but all his own, 


and she, untutored by her glass or flattery, does violence 
to her woman's nature by thanking the gods “she is foul 
but honest.” Before this couple of “fair weather and 
foul” can be mated, Touchstone has to get rid of a former 
lover of Audrey’s, one William by name, a faithful swain 
but of homely wits by nature. First of all he speaks the 
peasant well and says :— 


Tovucu. Give me your hand: Art thou learned ? 

Wi. No, sir. 

Toucu. Then learn this of me; To have, is to have: For it is a figure in 
rhetorick, that drink, being poured out of a cup into a glass, by filling 
the one doth empty the other: For all your writers do consent, that ipse 
is he ; now you are not ipse, for I am he. 
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Wu. Which he, sir? 

Tovcu. He, sir, that must marry this woman: Therefore, you clown 
abandon,—which is in the vulgar, leave,—the society,—which in the 
boorish is company,—of this female,—which in the common is,—woman, 
which together is, abandon the society of this female; or clown, thou 
perishest ; or, to thy better understanding, diest ; to wit, I kill thee, 
make thee away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty into bondage ; 
I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel; I will bandy 
with thee in faction ; I will o’er-run thee with policy ; I will kill thee a 
hundred and fifty ways ; therefore tremble, and depart. 

—As You Like It, Act V., sc. 1. 


What wonder that the swain made off as though wolves 
were after him. None that has ever seen Lionel Brough 
play this part will ever forget the indescribable tone of 
triumph and tenderness in which, after this victory, he 
says, “Come along, Audrey.” The last words of our Clown 
are his account of the degrees of a quarrel, and full of 
wisdom and quaintness they are, and having quoted 
them, we will leave him to “luxuriate in a conjugal 
Paradise with his Eve.” 

O, sir! we quarrel in print by the book: as you have books for good 
manners ; I will name you the degrees, The first, the retort courteous ; the 
second, the quip modest; the third, the reply churlish; the fourth, the 
reproof valiant ; the fifth, the countercheck quarrelsome ; the sixth, the lie 
with the circumstance ; the seventh, the lie direct. All these you may avoid 
but the lie direct ; and you may avoid that too with anif. I knew when 


seven justices could not take up a quarrel; but when the parties were met 
themselves, one of them thought but of an if, as “If you said so, then I said 


” 


so”; and they shook hands and swore brothers. Your if is the only 
peacemaker ; much virtue in if.—As You Like It, Act V., sc. 4. 
And so he has done, the prince of clowns, the wisest of 
fools. Immortal Touchstone and no less immortal Audrey 
wedded into immortality, fare ye well! May you be happy. 
Wise and witty, faithful and merry, man of sense and 
philosopher, farewell, and with you farewell to your merry 
troops of fellow-jesters. 

Clowns, whether by virtue of intellect or the lack of it, 


you have all played your parts well. You have all obeyed 
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the strings of the great puppet-master, and given true 
naturalness to the creations of his genius. You have been 
duped for our warning; you have been befooled for our 
pleasure; you have made merry for our delight. You 
have been lively under all circumstances ; the great have 
not escaped your satire, and the little have smarted under 
your jibes. And especially thou who wast faithful to the 
poor mad King, weighed down with age and ingratitude ; 
thou hast given us some food for thought—an example of 
heroism. May the memory of ages yet unborn keep thee 
for ever, with all thy merry fellows, embalmed in loving 
sympathy. And your master and creator—he who made 
his characters not merely act but live—may he sleep 
peaceful, soothed by pleasant dreams of the earth that he 
has long left. He lived and loved here, and saw with eyes 
that we have not, for all our education; his heart beat 
with a throb of human sympathy that is not ours yet. He 
can teach us; he can provoke our tears ; he can call forth the 
merry sound of ringing laughter. Peace! let him rest, 
lulled by the distant music of human applause, rocked in 
the cradle of human love. Let him rest, but let him live 
for ever, and not merely in the solemn pages of his tragedy, 
or in the gorgeous pageant of his history, but in the blithe 
mirth of his comedy, which is the undying reflection of 
human life. The Clowns have gone. An you like them, 
for ’tis As You Like It, think not, even if you make 
Much Ado About Nothing, that, on my part, Love's Labour's 
Lost. An you like them, ‘tis well, and All’s Well that 
Ends Well! 

The bell has rung; the curtain is down; the laughter is 
over; and the actors gone home to their stout and toasted 
cheese. The footlights are put out; ‘tis time to hasten 

homeward to sleep. Good night! 











OCCASIONAL POETS. 


BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 


HE “Occasional Poet”’ may be described as one who, 
whilst cultivating the Muse, does not make the 
writing of poetry the serious business of life. He is not 
dominated by the poetical spirit as were Shelley and 
Keats, Burns and Byron and Wordsworth, and, perhaps 
in a lesser degree, Browning and Tennyson; but who 
betakes himself to the writing of verse because it admits 
of the expression of the finer, warmer, and deeper feelings 
of his nature. He may also be said to resort to the Muse 
as an agreeable relaxation from sterner and drier studies. 
Occasional poets certainly do not write for bread, and 
rarely for fame—though this latter often comes to them 
unawares. The practice of the poetical art is to such a 
recreation, not an absorbing pursuit. They are not poets in 
dead earnest, but only in fun—so to speak—even although 
their effusions may wear a staid and sober garb. 

This dead-set earnestness, by the way—this overmaster- 
ing passion—is not always associated with the possession 
of great poetical gifts. Take Dryden, Pope, Cowper, a 
triad of great poets without question, yet each with a cool- 
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headed matter-of-factness about all they wrote. It can 
scarcely be said that they suffered from “the feverish 
thirst of song.” Nay, take Shakespeare himself, with his 
glorious imagination, his exquisite fancy, his unparalleled 
insight into the human heart, did he not wear the divine 
robe as though at his will he could doff it and lay it 
leisurely aside? That could not be said of Shelley. 
For him to attempt to disrobe would have been a tearing 
of the skin from the quivering flesh. 

Although conventionally styled poet, the title is hardly 
due to the occasional writer of verse, except in rare instances. 
Neither to class him as a minor poet would be a proper 
designation. He has not written enough, or, at least, he 
has not published enough, to justify that description of him 
—that labelling of his merits or demerits. A man must 
have produced a varied assortment of tolerable fustian 
before he can attain to the dignity of being classed as a 
minor poet. To call him rhymer or rhymester is just a 
trifle derogatory. To speak of a man as a rhymester is 
nearly as disparaging as dubbing him a trifler or worse. 

On the whole, the name “ Occasional Poet” (poet with a 
qualification) may be accepted as a fair designation of one 
who, now and again, indulges in the writing of verse. 
True, some occasional poets have proved themselves to be 
poets of a very high order. Such instances, however, are 
rare. 

It would have been well for the reputation of some 
poets had they produced and published less: if, in a word, 
they had been only occasional poets. Take Southey as an 
example, shall we say a flagrant example? Some half 
dozen short pieces, a few simple ballads, out of many 
volumes of his, are all that is worth preserving or perusing. 
“The Battle of Blenheim,” “Mary the Maid of the Inn,” 
“The Well of St, Keyne,” “ You are old, Father William,” 
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and one or two more. How pleasant to have been able to 
remember Southey, the poet, that most estimable and 
industrious of men, as the author of only these short pieces, 
instead of being perforce compelled to associate his name 
as a poet (I am not now speaking of his prose work, 
though much of that is prosy enough) with the dense 
masses of dreary verbiage which he produced during his 
lengthy career. What a sad waste of industry and 
intellect there was in his case. Wordsworth’s sarcastic 
and rather ungenerous remark (considering that the two 
were bosom friends and near neighbours) that the poetry 
of Southey was not worth five shillings a ream, was not 
far wide of the truth. It is not easy to understand how a 
man of Southey’s judgment and experience could have got 
so wofully wrong. 

Again, take Wilson, the ornithologist. He thought he 
was a poet, and perhaps he was in a degree, if he had let 
well alone, but he turned out reams of rubbish in the 
poetical line, which, I see with regret, a publisher has had 
the temerity recently to reproduce. He was only a 
rhymer, and often a poor one at that, but he wrote two 
or three poems of some power, and in the absence of all 
the trash, his would have been an agreeable memory as 
an occasional poet. As it is, his reputation as a poet is 
damned. Of course, I make no allusion to his merits as 
an ornithologist. As such he is deservedly held in the 
highest estimation. These two examples serve to point 
my moral. 

The occasional poet is not often a problem solver. He 
rarely dives into the mystery of being. His is the lighter 
ware of poetry :— 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 


Nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles. 


Though now and again he attacks the pathos of human 
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hearts and human interests, and that not unsuccessfully. 
The few pieces, indeed, which some of these writers have 
penned are often worth whole volumes of the poetry 
produced by men having the reputation of being regular 
poets. There is so much of promise in some of these 
vagrant effusions as to encourage the belief that their 
authors might have done more good work of the same kind 
had they been so minded. Perhaps that is venturing too 
far. It is a point that cannot be profitably discussed. 
Doubtless they knew their limitations, and cared not to 
risk being set down as either rhymers or minor poets, 
and in this they have shown their wisdom. 

Although taking his stand outside the ranks of professed 
poets—a camp-follower of the great army of poets, as it 
may be said; often, or generally, an amateur; only an 
apprentice hand, as it were—the occasional poet has justi- 
fied his existence. Some of our occasional singers have 
not only been recruited from the ranks of general literature, 
but from the professions. Even hard-headed business men 
have been known at times to evince an aptitude for verse- 
making of no despicable kind, and they have none the less 
on that account been successful in their several proper 
spheres. Nay, I will venture the assertion that they have 
been all the better men, whilst not a whit less successful 
in business by reason of their occasional excursions into 
the domain of belles-lettres. The possession by a man of 
the faculty to appreciate poetry, and the vagrant attempts 
to produce it, need not derogate from his usefulness, or 
influence, or success, in the sphere of his daily labour. So 
far from that, it lends a charm to his character, conferring 
that quality which tends to mitigate the harshness of 
ordinary business life—to make the true gentleman in 
short, always assuming that a due measure of common- 
sense accompanies the poetic gift. 

16 
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The matter-of-fact cynic is too ready to assume, or pre- 
tend to assume, that a want of common-sense, or foresight 
(as it may be better designated), is a necessary concomitant 
of such a gift. But this is an error on his part, which finds 
its refutation in the superb common-sense displayed by 
some of those in whom the genius of poetry has reached 
its very highest development—in Shakespeare and Milton, 
in Browning and Tennyson, for example, not to name 
others. Poets there are, no doubt, who have made ship- 
wreck of life, but that is by no means a peculiarity confined 
to the votaries of the Muse. I have known one or two 
instances of reputed men of business of whom the same 
story might be told. 

The day of the association of poetic genius with mis- 
fortune (if it ever existed) is past,in my opinion. No 
singer need want of an appreciative audience if his song is 
worthy of it. In these days it is either mistaken vocation 
or lack of moral fibre that is the cause of failure, when such 
occurs. But whether this view is correct or not, the 
occasional poet, at least, is exempt from the risks and perils 
that are supposed to environ the exclusive devotee of the 
poetical Muse. He welcomes the celestial visitant as an 
occasional guest, without depending on her capricious 
favours for a livelihood. 

The occasional poet, then, may be compared to a gleaner 
in the wide field of poetry, where he is well content to 
gather up the stray stalks left behind by the strong sheaf- 
binder in the same wide field. Sometimes he lights on a 
stalk shock-headed with rich alimental food, with which 
he is able to satisfy an uncounted host. He is thena 
miracle worker, and feeds the multitude with his five 
barley loaves and two small fishes. In truth the assertion 
may be hazarded that his audience is larger, if less 
fastidious, than the more cultured and discriminating 
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audience of the loftier sons of song. He appeals more to 
the average human audience, because it understands him 
and not always the other, and so he has a great concourse 
of willing listeners. His importance and influence in the 
economy of literature, therefore, must not be regarded 
lightly. To disregard him is out of the question; he isa 
living flesh and blood entity, the more acceptable to his 
admirers in being less ethereal and spiritualised than his 
more gifted elder brother. 

My anthology of the “Occasional Poets” is voluminous 
as well as choice. I give a few examples only, by way of 
illustration. 

James Graham, known in history as the great “ Marquis 
of Montrose,” wrote, amongst other things, an excellent 
love song, but characterised more by masculine force than 
tenderness—‘ My Dear and only Love.” This was the 
Montrose who was executed in Edinburgh by the 
Covenanting party in 1650. The song named was popular 
in its day with the Cavaliers and Jacobites, and was sung 
to the tune of “Chevy Chase.” It consists of five eight- 
line verses. Three of these may be given. The second 
quatrain in the second verse is of striking merit, and has 
become familiar as a quotation, though there are not 
many who are aware of its source. 


My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be govern’d by no other sway 
But purest monarchy. 

For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

I’ll call a synod in my heart 
And never love thee more. 


As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone, 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 
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He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


But if no faithless action stain 
Thy love and constant word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen 
And glorious by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er were known before ; 
T’ll deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee evermore. 


I think it will be granted that there is true poetry in 
this little song, the production of an occasional singer. 
There is, withal, a nervous power of expression in the 
lines, as though they emanated, as indeed was the case, 
from a strong and stubborn will, an imperious and exacting 
spirit, impatient of restraint—one which it would be 
dangerous to contravene. Such was the character of 
Montrose, and the circumstance is unique, that a love 
song, not lacking in a display of the softer passion, 
should so faithfully reflect these robust qualities in the 
writer. 

Another noble singer deserves a place among the 
occasional poets for his pleasant pastoral, “ Ungrateful 
Nannie.” The author was Charles Hamilton, Lord 
Binning, heir to the earldom of Haddington, born 1696, 
died in Naples in 1732. The song recounts the wooing of 
Robin, and the sorrows of that love-lorn swain, whose 
suit was received with coldness by the ungrateful fair. 
It was a popular ditty during the early years of last 
century, and is superior to most of the love songs in 
vogue at that period, inasmuch as it is natural and 
unaffected. 
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Did ever swain a nymph adore 
As I ungrateful Nannie do? 

Was ever shepherd’s heart so sore ? 
Was ever broken heart so true ? 

My cheeks are swoll’n with tears, but she 
Has never shed a tear for me. 


If Nannie call’d, did Robin stay, 
Or linger when she bade me run ? 
She only had a word to say, 
And all she ask’d was quickly done. 
I always thought on her, but she 
Would ne’er bestow a thought on me. 


To let her cows my clover taste, 

Have I not ris’n by break of day ? 
When did her heifers ever fast, 

If Robin in his yard had hay ? 
Though to my fields they welcome were 

I never welcome was to her. 


If Nannie to the well did come 
’T was I that did her pitchers fill ; 

Full as they were, I brought them home ; 
Her corn I carried to the Mill ; 

My back did bear her sacks, but she 
Could never bear the sight of me. 


Must Robin always Nannie woo ? 
And Nannie still on Robin frown ? 
Alas 
If Nannie does not love me soon ? 
If no relief to me she’ll bring, 
I’ll hang me in her apron string ! 


poor wretch ! what shall I do, 


f) 





Let us hope that this catastrophe was averted by the 
capitulation of Nannie to the prayers and devoted services 
of her lover. 

The older version of the song “Annie Laurie” was 
written early in last century by Robert Douglas of Fing- 
land. So far as is known, that was his only essay in the 
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poetical line. His success as a poet did not ensure his 
success as a suitor, for the fair Annie married Mr. Fer- 
gusson of Craigdarroch. The words of the song as it is 
sung to-day are of more recent date. 

The Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of the well-known 
monody on the “Burial of Sir John Moore,” wrote no 
other poem of any special mark, and so with others who 
may be described as single-poem writers. Their afflatus 
was of a very occasional kind indeed. 

Dickens, I need hardly remind you, was occasionally a 
poet. Doubtless much of his prose is poetry in the truest 
sense, but I now refer particularly to the few songs he 
wrote, and especially the ‘‘Ivy Green,” in “ Pickwick,” 
which at one time was universally popular. To those whose 
recollections carry them back to the time between the 
forties and the sixties, there is an indefinable charm in con- 
ning over the lines of this once favourite song. The 
memory of the pleasant greenbacked numbers containing 
the periodical instalments of the great novelist’s work 
comes back to us, and we commiserate the case of the 
younger generation who cannot know the joys of those 
days. True, the spell of youth for some of us is broken, 
but— 


You may break, you may ruin, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 


An altogether different type of novelist to Dickens, but 
a man of remarkable, if eccentric, genius, was Thomas 
Love Peacock, associated with Edward Strachey and James 
Mill as servants of the old East India Company, a close 
friend of Shelley, and the author of a number of excellent 
novels that deserve to be better known.* Peacock wrote 





* Peacock’s novels may be heartily recommended to those who care to find ideas in 
their fiction. 
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and published a good deal of poetry in his adolescent 
years, but he had the good sense early to recognise that 
his true forte was in another direction. 

Peacock was the author of many pleasing songs and 
short poems, which are to be found scattered through the 
text of his seven curious novels. For this reason he may 
be mentioned along with those who at occasional times 
touched the harp and awoke the slumbering music in its 
strings. They are characterised by a lightsome joyousness 
and a frequent pathos that adds to theircharm. At times 
they remind us of Scott, and now and again of Moore, 
though there is no suggestion that he imitated either of 
these poets. They will live by their own merits. His 
bacchanalian ditties have all that abounding humour and 
verve indispensable in this class of composition, and they 
will bear comparison with the best productions of this 
kind. 

I will give three of Peacock’s occasional pieces. The 
first is a poem from his novel “Gryll Grange,” entitled, 
“Love and Age” :— 


I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 
When I was six and you were four ; 

Wheu garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather, 
With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 
But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 
And still our early love was strong : 
Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along ; 
And I did love you very dearly, 
How dearly, words want power to show ; 
I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 
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Then other lovers came around you, 
Your beauty grew from year to year, 
And many a splendid circle found you 
The centre of its glittering sphere. 
I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 
On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 
Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking— 
But that was forty years ago. 


And I lived on, to wed another ; 
No cause she gave me to repine ; 
And when | heard you were a mother, 
I did not wish the children mine. 
My own young flock, in fair progression 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row ; 
My joy in them was past expression— 
But that was thirty years ago. 


You grew a matron, plump and comely, 
You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 
My earthly lot was far more homely ; 
But I, too, had my festal days. 
No merrier eyes have ever glistened 
Around the hearthstone’s wintry glow, 
Than when my youngest child was christened— 
But that was twenty years ago. 


Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play, 

In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 

She fills her basket’s ample measure— 
And that is not ten years ago. 


But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 
Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be a hundred years ago. 


“This is a melancholy song,” remarked Miss Ilex, one 
of the characters in the novel, “but of how many first 
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loves is it the true tale? And how many are far less 
happy?” I do not coincide in the view that it is a melan- 
choly song. There is a tone of sadness running through 
it, but this is brightened by scintillations of epigrammatic 
humour, the two combined heightening, if not, indeed, 
making, the pathos of the ballad. 

“The Friar’s Farewell to the Forest,” a perfect lyric 
from the novel ‘“‘Maid Marian,” shows how Peacock was 
permeated with the love of sylvan nature :— 


Ye woods, that oft at sultry noon 
Have o’er me spread your mossy shade. 
Ye gushing streams, whose murmured tune 
Has in my ear sweet music made, 
While, where the dancing pebbles show 
Deep in the restless fountain-pool 
The gelid waters upward flow, 
My second flask was laid to cool : 
Ye pleasant sights of leaf and flower ; 
Ye pleasant sounds of bird and bee ; 
Ye sports of deer in sylvan bower ; 
Ye feasts beneath the greenwood tree ; 
Ye baskings in the vernal sun ; 
Ye slumbers in the summer dell ; 
Ye trophies that this arm has won ; 
And must ye hear your friar’s farewell ? 


Lastly, let me give his fine convivial song, “ Three 
tT: ” 
Times Three” :— 


In his last binn Sir Peter lies, 
Who knew not what it was to frown ; 
Death took him mellow, by surprise, 
And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through al] our land we could not boast 
A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 
And pass it round with “ Three Times Three.” 


None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep Mirth’s boat in better trim ; 
For Nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him. 
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The meanest guest that graced his board 
Was there the freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when Peter poured, 
And passed it round with “ Three Times Three.” 


He kept at true good humour’s mark 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide : 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell : 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song and passing bell, 
To hear us sound but “‘ Three Times Three. 


Peacock was well versed in classical and medieval lore- 
Withal, he was an ardent politician of peculiar views; a 
political economist also, and a determined opponent of 
competitive examinations and paper money. Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart., in his recollections of him, says that 
he was “a kind, genial, laughter-loving man, rather 
fond of good eating and drinking, or at least of talking 
as if he were so; indulgent to himself, but not less 
indulgent to others.” Judged by his novels, this may 
be taken as a faithful delineation of the character of 
Peacock. 

If Mr. W. S. Gilbert, of “Bab Ballad” and comic 
libretto fame, had lived and written before Peacock, we 
should have been inclined to say that the following verse 
of the latter was a close imitation of Gilbert’s style :— 


After careful meditation, 
And profound deliberation, 
On the various pretty projects which have just been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation, 
For the world’s amelioration, 
Has a grain of common-sense in it, except my own. 


In making a selection from Peacock’s graceful lyrics, one 
can hardly go wrong; they are all choice and good, from 
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“The War-song of Dinas Vawr” and “Bold Robin has 
Robed Him in Ghostly Attire” to that deliciously 
humorous ballad, “Tho Pool of the Diving Friar.” 

Many other of our best English novelists have been 
occasional singers, and their novels are adorned with not a 
few noteworthy original songs. I need only mention 
Marryat, with “The Captain stood on the Carronade,” 
from “The Dog Fiend;” 
Malone,” in Charles O’Malley;” Kingsley’s “Sands o’ Dee,” 
in “Alton Locke;” Whyte Melville’s “Gallants of England” 
and “If I were a Queen”; Lord Beaconsfield’s sweet little 
song, “ My Heart is Like a Silent Lute,” in “ Henrietta 
Temple;” and George Macdonald’s exquisite ditty, “ Where 
did you come from, Baby Dear?” in his story, ‘“‘ At the 
Back of the North Wind.” 

Now and again a song or a poem by an unobtrusive 


Lever’s evergreen “ Widow 


singer attains a measure of popularity because it strikes a 
chord to which there is a responsive vibration in many 
hearts. An instance of this will be found in the song, 
“Do they miss me at Home?” the composition of Samuel 
Binns, an Englishman long resident in Ohio. Though 
halting and even weak in some of its lines, it yet contains 
much that appeals to the affections, and is deservedly 
cherished. 


Do they miss me at home, do they miss me ? 
*T would be an assurance most dear, 

To know that this moment some loved one 
Was saying, I wish he were here ! 

To know that the friends of my childhood 
Were thinking of me as I roam ; 

Oh, yes! ’twould be joy beyond measure 
To know that they miss me at home. 


When twilight o’ershadows the cottage 
That often is sacred to song, 

Does some one repeat my name over, 
And sigh that I tarry so long ? 
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And is there a chord in the music 

That’s missed when my voice is away ; 
A feeling in each that awaketh 

Regret at my wearisome stay ? 


Do they set me a chair at the table, 
When the pleasures of evening are nigh ; 

When the candles are lit in the parlour, 
And the stars are alight in the sky ? 

And when the “ good night” is repeated, 
And all lay them down to calm sleep, 

Do they think of the absent, and waft me 
A whispered good night as they weep? 


Do they miss me at home, do they miss me 
At morning, at noon, and at night ? 

And lingers one gloomy shade round them, 
That only my presence can light ? 

Are joys less invitingly welcome, 
And pleasures less hale than before, 

Because one is missed from the circle, 
Because I am with them no more ? 


Doctor Maginn, author of that rollicking song, “ The 
Lady’s Pocket Adonis,’ was another occasional poet. So 
were John Donald Garrick of “The Harp and Haggis” 
fame; and J. G. Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law and 
biographer, to whom we are indebted for ‘‘ Captain Paton’s 
Lament.” 

James Clerk Maxwell, the great scientist, was not only 
an occasional but a genuine poet. The union of the scien- 
tific and mathematical spirit and the poetical gift, in one 
and the same person, appears at first sight to be incom- 
patible, or at least incongruous. It is true that they are 
not often conjoined ; that they are occasionally is certain. 
Where there is an extraordinary development of one, the 
other is less or more in abeyance. Maxwell was a devotee 
of science rather than a poet. Had he not been a mathe- 
matician first, he would either have been a poet or a prose 
writer of the type of Robert Louis Stevenson. At all 
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events, it is not too much to say that his almost unparalleled 
contributions to science were due largely to the fine gift of 
imagination which he possessed, combined with his splendid 
logical and mathematical powers. His “Student’s Evening 
Hymn,” and the stanzas beginning “In the dark entangled 
street,” are redolent of true poetry, whilst there is much 
quiet humour in other of his occasional pieces. 

It will probably come as a surprise to some to learn that 
the late William J. Macquorn Rankine, the distinguished 
mathematician, and Regius Professor of Civil Engineering 
in the University of Glasgow, was an occasional writer of 
songs. Some of these are of special excellence ; they are 
all clever, and some of them are rich in racy humour. In 
the circle of his private friends, Rankine was wont to 
unbend. His animal spirits and rollicking fun were un- 
bounded. On such occasions he would sing his own songs, 
and the “ready chorus,” taken up by the company of 
choice spirits, made the rafters ring again. 

Some of the songs were contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine during Rankine’s life. After his death a small 
volume containing his “Songs and Fables” was published 
by Mr. James Maclehose, of Glasgow, publisher to the 
University. The songs are nineteen in all, and there are 
a dozen fables. The latter are in prose. In the preface to 
the volume, it is stated that “the fables explain in a mode 
not attempted by archeologists the origin and meaning of 
some of our old and popular sign-boards,” such as “ The 
Cat and Fiddle,” “The Goat and Compasses,” “The Pig 
and Whistle,” and others. These are ingenious, and their 
humour is enhanced with charming illustrations by Mrs. 
Hugh Blackburn, the gifted wife of the Emeritus Professor 
in the same University. 

I give one of Rankine’s songs, “The Three-foot Rule,” 
sung to the air of “The Poacher :”— 
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When I was bound apprentice, and learned to use my hands, 

Folk never talked of measures that came from foreign lands ; 

Now I’m a British workman, too old to go to school ; 

So whether the chisel or file I hold, I'll stick to my three-foot rule. 


Some talk of millimetres, and some of kilogrammes, 

And some of decilitres, to measure beer and drams ; 

But I'm a British workman, too old to go to school ; 

So by pounds I'll eat, and by quarts I'll drink, and I'll work by my 
three-foot rule, 


A party of astronomers went measuring of the earth, 

And forty million metres they took to be its girth ; 

Five hundred million inches, though, go through from pole to pole ; 

So let’s stick to inches, feet, and yards, and the good old three-foot 
rule, 


The great Fgyptian pyramid’s a thousand yards about, 

And when the Masons finished it, they raised a joyous shout ; 
The chap that planned that building, I’m bound he was no fool ; 
And now ’tis proved beyond a doubt, he used a three-foot rule. 


Here’s a health to every learned man that goes by common sense, 


Aud would not plague the workman on any vain pretence ; 


- ¢ 
But as for those philanthropists who’d send us back to school, 


Oh, bless their eyes, if ever they tries to put down the three-foot rule! 


The song, “ The Carrick Hills,” was composed by 
Rankine very shortly before his death. It is a sweet and 
simple pastoral lyric in the Scottish dialect, not unworthy 
to be classed along with the songs of Tannahill and Robert 
Nicoll. 

Rankine’s “ Ode in Praise of Mullingar” is a racy ballad 
in the style of Father Prout, or Thackeray’s “ Battle of 
Limerick,” but it is better if anything, with distinctive 
touches of original humour. “The Mathematician in 
Love,” which the editor of the Professor’s posthumous 
volume describes as “the meeting point of science and 
humour,” is excellent. So also is ‘The Engine Driver to 
his Engine,” and he has a stirring patriotic song, “‘ They 
never shall have Gibraltar,” which he was wont to sing 
with infinite gusto. 
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There have been a few female writers of occasional verse, 
and some of their productions stand deservedly high. I 
will mention only one, Miss Susanna Blamire. It is true 
that nearly fifty years after her death, a goodly volume was 
published containing her collected poems and songs, but 
she did not publish anything during her lifetime, and it is 
evident that she aspired only to the fame of an occasional 
votary of the Muse, her poetical pieces being handed 
round in manuscript among her immediate friends. Miss 
Blamire, though Cumberland born and bred, resided for a 
considerable time in Scotland with a married sister, and this 
accounts for her having written her best known produc- 
tions in the Scottish dialect. Her songs, ‘And ye shall 
walk in silk attire,” and “ What ails this heart o’ mine?” 
will live as long as there are human hearts to be moved by 
the tender passion. To my thinking, the last named is 
one of the most exquisite love songs ever written. With 
this I will conclude the selections from my anthology of the 
Occasional Poets. 

What ails this heart o’ mine ? 
What ails this watery e’e ? 
What gars me a’ turn cauld as death 
When I take leave o’ thee ? 
When thou art far awa’ 
Thou’lt dearer grow to me ; 
But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 
When I gae out at e’en, 
Or walk at morning air, 
Ilk rustling bush will seem to say 
I us’d to meet thee there. 
Then [’ll sit down and cry, 
And live aneath the tree, 


And whera leaf fa’s i’ my lap 
I'll ca’t a word frae thee. 

I'll hie me to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where wi’ mony a blushing bud 
I strove mysel’ to hide. 
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I'll doat on ilka spot 
Where I ha’e been wi’ thee ; 
And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka burn and tree ! 


Wi’ sic thoughts i’ my mind, 
Time through the world may gae, 

And find my heart in twenty years 
The same as ’tis to-day. 

’Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 
And keep friends i’ the e’e ; 

And gin I think I see thee aye, 
What can part thee and me ? 


Miss Blamire was never married. She died in 1794, in 
the forty-seventh year of her age. 

There is no pretence, of course, to claim for the “ Occa- 
sional Poets” a niche in the Temple of the Muses beside 
and on a level with the greater sons of song. Theirs is a 
humbler place in the Temple, but in its degree it is an 
honourable one. Although it cannot be said that they 
have given us poetry of the very highest order, it will be 
admitted, without question, that we are indebted to them 
for much that is good and choice, and which we would not 
willingly let die. 
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BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


NE of the most romantic and interesting chapters in 

the world’s history is that which tells of the Moors in 

Spain—of the dramatic suddenness of their conquest, of 
their power, decadence, and final overthrow. 

Mohammed was welding into a mighty unity the wild 
scattered tribes of Arabs at a time when the peninsula lay, 
crushed and helpless, under the rude shocks of successive 
Teutonic invasions. The Arabs spread, swift and irresist- 
ible as a devastating fire, over Palestine, Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and the north of Africa. Meanwhile the Visigoth 
rulers of the peninsula wasted their strength in the luxuries 
and the listless idleness which generally follow a period of 
fighting and conquest. The inevitable happened. The 
ambitious Arabs conceived a scheme of further conquest. 
They had over-run vast tracts of Africa and Asia; Europe 
must follow ; they would round their possessions by a 
grend sweep of power from the pillars of Hercules to dis- 
tant Constantinople. In 711 they crossed the straits. The 
unfortunate Gothic King, Roderic, broke from his ener- 
vating surroundings, and hastily gathered his forces. But 
his cause was hopeless. The distracted suffering people were 
no match for these wild sons of the East. In a few years 

17 
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Gothic Spain was a thing of the past, all the cities were in 
the hands of the Arabs, and the few remaining defenders 
of their country had taken refuge in the fastnesses of the 
Biscayan and Asturian hills. Thus began the usurpation 
of the peninsula, that national blot which took over seven 
centuries to wipe out. 

It was not only in energy, and courage, and warfare 
that the Arabs excelled. In art, learning, and refinement 
this extraordinary and picturesque people were far in 
advance of the Europeans at that time. In architecture, 
literature, and many branches of science they have left 
behind them ample evidence of a high degree of civilisa- 
tion. Even now, the mosques and palaces they built are 
among the world’s wonders. Their language is remark- 
able for its copiousness, richness, and finish. They 
studied all branches of agriculture. One of their maxims 
was: “ He who planteth and soweth, and maketh the 
earth bring forth fruit for man and beast, hath done alms 
that shall be reckoned to him in heaven.” They were 
gentle and polished in their daily converse ; tolerant 
towards the conquered people. The Christians were 
suffered to follow their own religious rites, and their 
crosses rested in friendly proximity to the minarets of the 
Mohammedans. At all points the “unchristianed heathen 
hounds” compared favourably with their Christian oppo- 
nents. The Arabs felt their superiority, and held the 
Christians very cheap on account of their ignorance, rude- 
ness, and above all, that uncleanliness which was so 
unsavoury a characteristic of medizval Christianity. 

Except in the hills, the Christians sank apathetically 
into subjection, and accepted their fate. Many were capti- 
vated by the pomp and riches of their conquerors. But 
the patriotic and strictly orthodox confined themselves all 
the more to a barren and comfortless life. An Arabic 
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account of the refugee patriots in the mountains says :— 
“They live like wild beasts, never wash their bodies nor 
their clothes, nor change the latter, but wear them until 
they fall away in rags.” Without, however, trusting this 
inimical testimony, we know the sturdy patriots lived a 
rude, lawless, almost savage, life. Evil days had thrust 
them among a semi-barbaric people, and deprived them of 
social advantages. The barren soil could not maintain 
them, and they gained a precarious livelihood by harrying 
the plains below, and perpetually sweeping down upon 
their enemies. As Southey graphically says: “War was 
the business, the amusement, the passion of the age. 
And what a warfare! It was to burn the 
standing corn, to root up the vine and the olive, to hang 
the heads of their enemies from the saddlebow, and drive 
mothers and children before them with the lance; to mas- 
sacre the men of a town in the fury of assault; to select 
the chiefs that they might be murdered in cold blood; to 
reserve the women for violation and the children for 
slavery—and this warfare raged year after year till they 
rested from mere exhaustion.” 

From the crowning of Pelayo in the eighth century to 
the taking of Granada in the fifteenth, this unhappy war- 
fare went on. Generation after generation, century after 
century, it ebbed and flowed, sometimes almost dropping 





into a calm, but soon again rising into tempestuous fury. 
The Christians slowly gained ground, and began to form 
themselves into little kingdoms. Both sides were repea- 
tedly divided by intestine strife and the greed of indivi- 
duals for power; but relatively the Christians were ever 
advancing. City after city was wrested from the Arabs. 
: The inherent weakness of Mohammedanism began to tell. 
The tide turned. Once more we witness the spectacle of 
a great power falling from internal rottenness. Once more 
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luxurious pleasures and effeminate habits played their 
part. The Arabs were forced to appeal for aid to their 
African cousins. The appeal is still extant, and in it we 
find this humiliating description of themselves: ‘“ They 
are no longer what they once were. Pleasures, amuse- 
ments, the sweet climate of Andalusia, delicious baths of 
fragrant waters, fountains, and dainty meats have so ener- 
vated them that they dare not face the toils of war.” In 
response to the appeal, vast hordes of Moors and Berbers 
crossed from Africa, tempted by the prospect of conquest 
and plunder. For a time they checked the progress of the 
patriots. But the advent of these rapacious invaders led 
to worse complications. Interests clashed. Confusion 
became worse confounded. Religious, tribal, and personal 
quarrels raged unceasingly. The Christians also squan- 
dered their opportunities with little interruption by inter- 
necine struggles. It was long before they learned to work 
harmoniously together—to present a united front against 
the disruption and dissension of their enemies. When 
this principle was grasped, the inevitable result, though 
long deferred, was the overthrow of Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and the disappearance of the Moor from 
Spain. A strange contrast this flight of the broken and 
defeated Moors to their wild rush of victory eight centu- 
ries before. Their victories prepared the way for their 
defeats. Success was their bane. When they laid aside 
their arms and gave themselves up to unbridled indulgence 
and the pleasures of the harem, their days of dominating 
power were numbered. They became a sunken and de- 
graded people, and an easy prey to those who espoused a 
noble cause and fought for it like men. 

In the eleventh century, when the great national 
struggle was at its height, the people’s champion par eacel- 
lence, the Cid Campeador, rose against the Moslem, and 
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established a fame which has since assumed, through the 
warm haze of popular imagination, Titanic and fabulous 
proportions. 

Rodrigo, or Ruy Diaz, was born in the year 1040, at 
Bivar, near Burgos. By birth he was a Castilian noble. 
He received the warlike training of the time, and early 
proved himself a man of great courage and address. From 
1065 to 1072 he was nominally Alferez, but virtually com- 
mander of the forces of Sancho II. of Castile. This king 
deprived his brothers of Leon and Galicia, which they had 
inherited from their father. In the wars between the 
brothers Rodrigo rendered valuable service to his king, 
and was probably his right hand and chief adviser. King 
Sancho was assassinated in 1072. His brother, Alfonso, of 
Leon, succeeded him. The tables were now turned. No 
love was lost between Castile and Leon, though under one 
king, and the Leonese nobles could ill brook the pride and 
renown of the Castilian Rodrigo, who had successfully 
fought against them. The outcome of much intriguing 
and bad blood was that Rodrigo, the Campeador, or 
champion, was banished from the king’s dominions in 1081. 
He departed with a large number of fighting men, and for 
a time aided the Beni-Hud, who reigned over Saragossa, 
in his wars against Aragon and other powers. At this 
time the Moors were constantly at war against the Chris- 
tians and amongst themselves. Torn by dynastic and 
internecine struggles, they dissipated the forces which they 
urgently needed to maintain their usurpated territories. 
Rodrigo, or, as he came to be called through his victories 
over the Moors, my Cid (my lord), lent himself to this or 
that power, and was, in short, a paid partisan. His sword 
was at the disposal of the best paymaster, whether Chris- 
tian or Moslem. In 1088 he was in the service of Mostani, 
and began operations against the fair city of Valencia, 
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then in a state of anarchy. He probably had ulterior 
views throughout, but in any event, when Mostani changed 
his plans, the Cid persevered in his measures against 
Valencia. He was met by a long and obstinate resistance. 
The siege was conducted with equal ability and cruelty. 
Eventually, in 1094, the city capitulated on liberal terms 
offered by the Cid, which he failed to keep. Among other 
atrocities, he had the Cadi Ibn Djahlaf burnt alive in the 
market-place, although it had been agreed his life was to 
be spared. This capture of Valencia was the crowning 
triumph of the Cid’s career. Naturally, the Moors tried 
to regain so rich and important astronghold. Twice large 
armies of Almoravides were sent against him, but he 
repulsed them with great slaughter, and held the city until 
his death, in 1099. His body was enthroned beside the 
high altar of San Pedro de Cardefia, near Burgos. His 
two daughters were honourably married, one to a count of 
Barcelona, the other to a prince of Navarre. 

The character of this medieval warrior may be summed 
up in a few words: He was brave, enterprising, and a born 
leader of men; cruel, overbearing, marauding, and trea- 
cherous to the full measure of even those licentious times: 
A patriot in the main, yet he assisted the Moors against his 
fellow-countrymen. A true son of his church, scrupulously 
devout, embracing all its bigotry and superstition, yet 
fighting with the Moslems against the Christians. These 
inconsistencies are, however, largely mitigated by a consi- 
deration of the deep divisions between the Christian 
States. At times the bitter hatred between them caused 
them to call in the aid of the Moors against each other. 

He was a fond husband and father, a staunch comrade 
and commander, a devoted subject to his king. When not 
impelled by policy or temporary necessity, he fought with 
terrible effect against the Moors, whom he hated with a 
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soldier's hatred and whom he inspired with terror. One 
of them, John Bassam, of Seville, a contemporary author, 
describes him as “a Galician dog, one Roderic, surnamed 
the Cambitur, the scourge of the country.” He proceeds: 
“ He had fought many battles of the petty Arab kings of 
the peninsula, doing them much mischief. It was the 
Beni Hud who raised him out of obscurity, availing them- 
selves of his help to execute their wicked projects, and 
they delivered over to him divers provinces, so that he 
over-ran the plains like a conqueror, and planted his 
banner in the fairest cities. His power grew very great, 
nor was there any district that he did not ravage. Never- 
theless, this man, the scourge of his time, was, in his love 
of glory, strength of character, and heroic courage, one of 
the marvels of the Lord. Vietory always followed his 
banner—God’s curse be on him!” Other Moorish refer- 
ences to him are: “ May he be accursed of Allah!” and 
at his death, “May God not show him mercy!” The 
Moors declare he died of grief at his defeat, but this is 
incorrect, though Valencia again fell into their hands in 
1100, a year after his death. 

So much for the facts. The Traditional Cid is, however, a 
very different figure. The literature which has sprung up 
in his honour may be briefly described as (1) the “ Poema 
del Cid,” a piece of metrical history, trustworthy in many 
respects, but with lapses into traditions purely apocryphal. 
(2) The General Chronicle, being history and credulous 
romancing combined. (3) The Chronicle of the Cid, 
chiefly drawn from the General Chronicle and the Poema. 
(4) The Rhymed Chronicle, quite apocryphal. And finally 
(5) some 150 to 200 ballads devoted to the Cid, and expand- 
ing the original facts almost beyond recognition. In the 
latter especially the iron was transmuted into pure gold. 
The positive became superlative. The Cid’s boldness, 
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valour, and victorious career bulked larger and larger. 
His faults were forgotten; his harshness and duplicity 
faded from the popular recollection, The minstrels 
enriched the facts with the warmth and colour of their 
own imagination. The most fabulous exaggerations met 
with delighted acceptance. Gradually the people of Spain 
endowed him .with their ideal attributes, until he became 
the type of the old Castilian character, and to this day he 
ranks in popular favour second to the universally beloved, 
large-hearted hidalgo, Don Quixote. Though he was a 
most submissive subject, tradition has made him the hero 
of the people, standing against the king in defence of 
their rights. Though he fought for the Moors against 
Christians, he is regarded as God’s chosen instrument for 
their extermination. Though devoutly orthodox, he is 
made to beard the Pope. His actual achievements were 
not inconsiderable, but they pale into insignificance com- 
pared with the terrific feats of arms attributed to him. 
He sees visions from heaven; his men are invincible; his 
swords Tizon and Colada are marvellous and _terror- 
inspiring ; his horse Bavieca lives many times the allotted 
span; even his corpse performs miracles. 

It is not surprising that the deeds of the favourite hero 
should loom prodigiously in the popular imagination. 
Enthusiasm was easy, poetry natural, when the Moors 
were flying, and the land was fast being redeemed; when 
Christian hated misbeliever, and slew him for the glory of 
God. A thousand obscure poets, now unknown, glowed 
with hot hatred of their country’s enemies. Songs, elegies, 
triumphant bursts, patriotic aspirations, were the natural 
outpourings of these ardent souls. The oft-told feats of 
chivalry and deeds of daring lost nothing in the hands of 
the minstrels. Had three “turbaned infidels” fallen under 
the avenging sword of a Christian warrior ?—make it six ! 
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Memory is a poor safeguard against this kind of enthu- 
siasm. How easy for a young poet under the southern 
sun, in the fair garden of Andalusia, now reclaimed from 
the Moors, to lose sight of bare fact and to soar into the 
ether of imagination ! 

Thus, whilst the singers are nameless, the songs have 
sent down the ages tales of many a stirring adventure and 
many a hard-fought battle. Above all towers the semi- 
fabulous figure of “the perfect one,” “ born in good hour,” 
the “Cid Campeador.” Guillen de Castro, Corneille, Herder, 
Southey, Lockhart, and many others have helped to sound 
his praises, and it may be said the world still rings with 
the renown of the medizval warrior. 

Turning now to the poem of the Cid itself, the following 
is a brief summary of its contents. 

Alfonso the King has just banished his most daring 
champion, who prepares to carve out his future by the 
sword. He is joined by many doughty warriors and fighting 
men. By a trick he obtains a “loan of 600 marks from 
the rich Jews, Rachel and Vidas, in exchange for two 
chests filled with sand, which he deposits as security.” 
The Abbot of the Church of San Pedro de Cardeiia is 
entrusted with the care of Dofia Ximena and her 
daughters. The former offers up a long prayer for her 
husband, very characteristic of the time, and after masses 
are said, the Cid takes a sorrowful farewell of his family. 

On his way to Moorish territory the Angel Gabriel 
appears to him in a dream, saying: ‘‘ Mount, Cid, good 
Campeador, for never rode man in so good a cause. So 
long as thou livest thou shalt prosper.” He captures 
Castejon by strategy, and takes great spoil from the Moors. 
Alcocer is next treated in the same manner. But here the 
Cid and his friends are penned in by their enemies, who, 
growing alarmed at the sudden invasion of so formidable 
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a foe, rise against him in great numbers. The issue is 
related with a good deal of vigour. 

The exile sends handsome presents to the King, and 
continues to harry the territories he passes through. The 
Count of Barcelona opposes him with an army of Christians 
and Moors, but is defeated and taken prisoner by the Cid, 
who, however, gives him his freedom, and contents himself 
with spoliation. He advances upon Valencia, fighting and 
plundering all the way. Many recruits swell his following, 
attracted by avarice and the chance of striking a blow for 
the good Santiago, and for the glory of God. He reduces 
the country round Valencia, spending three years in win- 
ning the neighbouring strongholds. The city is almost 
reduced to famine. “In each of those years my Cid took 
from them their bread. Nor could father counsel son, nor 
son father, nor friend give comfort to friend. Sirs, it is an 
ill tale, to tell of scarcity of bread, of women and children 
dying of hunger. Those who saw their misery could not 
help them.” After a long siege he enters the city in 
triumph. His power is now vastly increased as lord of 
Valencia. He routs armies sent to try and recapture 
the city; founds a bishopric where the Moslem had 
worshipped ; sends more presents to the King, whose pre- 
judice and resentment he overcomes. The description of 
his first interview with the King throws a curious light 
upon the times. The Cid crawls on all fours, takes the 
grass of the field between his teeth, shedding tears of joy 
from his eyes. Thus does he know how to do homage to 
his Lord. His wife and daughters rejoin him. Presently, 
as his wealth and fame still increase, the Infantes of 
Carrion seek his daughters in marriage, and the King, 
now thoroughly reconciled, sanctions the betrothal. 

After a pause the narrative is resumed. The marriages 
have been celebrated, and the Cid’s sons-in-law dwell with 
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him for a time in Valencia. It soon transpires that they 
are cowards. On one occasion the Cid is sleeping on a 
couch, when a lion breaks loose from its cage and enters 
the hall. The Cid’s attendants gather round the couch, 
but his sons-in-law are terrified, Fernando creeping under- 
neath the couch, and Diego throwing himself across a 
winepress beam and besmearing his robes. The Cid 
awakes, sees his men pressed close about him, takes the 
lion by the mane, and forces him back into his cage. 
Laughter goes round the court at the sorry figure cut by 
the Infantes, who harbour black, revengeful thoughts. 
Again they show their cowardice when King Bucar crosses 
from Morocco and besieges Valencia with fifty thousand 
pitched tents. The Infantes fear the battle, and complain 
they will never see Carrion again. The Cid, hearing of 
this, says to them, smiling kindly: “ God be with you, sons- 
in-law. In your arms take my daughters, white as the 
sun. Battle is my desire. Carrionis yours. Follow your 
will in all things in Valencia. I know how to deal with 
the Moors and with God’s grace, I shall overthrow them.” 
All this is taken ill by the young men. 

The Infantes quit Valencia with their wives, after 
receiving valuable gifts from the Cid. They plan the 
assassination of Abengalvon,a friend of the Cid, even as he 
entertains them, but are discovered and summarily dis- 
missed. In a wild lonely forest, the home of wild beasts, 
they strip their wives, beat them with the saddle-girths 
and spurs, and abandon them in a dying condition. Oh! 
for the Cid Campeador to come upon them in that hour! 
By good fortune he had mistrusted his base sons-in-law, 
and had sent a nephew to watch them. He succours the 
ladies, and brings them back to their father, who sends 
messengers to the King, claiming justice. King Alfonso 
summons his court at Toledo, and bids all be present under 
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heavy penalties. Great preparations are made for this 
trial. The dress of the Cid is described with gravity and 
minuteness. He first claims and is awarded the swords of 
Colada and Tizon, which dazzle the court when drawn 
from their scabbards. Next the Infantes are required to 
disgorge the treasures with which the Cid had loaded 
them. There are some stirring scenes. 

Suddenly two cavaliers enter the court—the Infantes of 
Navarre and Aragon. They ask for the hands of the Cid’s 
daughters. The King favours their suit, and the Cid com- 
plies, to the general satisfaction. After delays, caused by 
the fears of the Infantes of Carrion, the combat takes 
place before the King, and results in the triumph of the 
Cid’s champions. 

Valencia the Great was glad, rejoiced at heart to see 

The honoured champions of her lord return in victory ; 

And Ruy Diaz grasped his beard, “Thanks be to God !” said he, 
“Of part or lot in Carrion now are my daughters free ; 

Now may I give them without shame whoe’er the suitor be.” 
And favoured by the king himself, Alfonso of Leon, 

Prosperous was the wooing of Navarre and Aragon. 

The bridals of Elvira and of Sol in splendour passed ; 

Stately the former nuptials were, but statelier far the last. 

And he that in a good hour was born, behold how he hath sped ! 
His daughters now to higher rank and greater honour wed : 
Sought by Navarre and Aragon for queens his daughters twain, 
And monarchs of his blood to-day upon the throne of Spain. 
And so his honour in the land grows greater day by day. 

Upon the feast of Pentecost from life he passed away. 

For him and all of us the grace of Christ let us implore, 

And here ye have the story of my Cid Campeador. 

Without entering into the evidence as to the date of the 
composition of the poem, there is now a consensus of 
opinion that the year 1200 must be very near the mark. 
Evidence internal, external, and historical has narrowed 
the field of speculation, until it has become certain 
that this fine old poem was written down between 1150 
and 1250, the critics leaning towards the earlier date. 
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The author is unknown. His sympathies are Castilian. 
He must have lived close to the time and events of which 
he sang, before they had become shadowed and dimmed 
by all-changing time. In matters of fact, in historic 
events, in topographical and geographical references, he is 
markedly accurate, except when biassed by Castilian 
jealousy of Leon. Probably to this bias is to be ascribed 
the whole narrative of the treachery and baseness of the 
Infantes of Carrion and other Leonese nobles, for this part 
of the poem is apparently a pure fabrication. Feeling 
ran so high between the two States, it was not unnatural 
the chronicler of Castile’s great hero should present him in 
high relief against the meanness, real or imaginary, of the 
great men of Leon, especially as they had been the cause 
of his banishment, by their jealous intrigues. 

The language of the poem is rude and uncouth. It 
shows strikingly the transition from debased Latin to 
young vigorous Castilian. Thus it is an interesting work 
philologically. It is the first literary monument of the 
new idiom. Latin, here as elsewhere, long survived the 
political rule of the Romans; but other times and other 
peoples now needed a development of the old language. 
The land which had contributed its portion to Roman 
literature, and which had nourished and helped to inspire 
yet another literature—the Arabic—now began to feel its 
own strength, and to find its own tongue. The poema 
stands like a strong tower in a border-land where conflicts 
have raged, and many generations of men have laboured 
through their feverish span of life; still the old tower 
stands, little the worse for wear, and defying the silent 
inroads of time. 

The manuscript, for there is only one in existence, is in 
a slightly mutilated condition. The beginning is missing, 
and also about fifty lines in the middle; but the import of 
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the missing lines may easily be conjectured. As it stands, 
the poem consists of 3,735 lines, divided into two parts for 
convenience in chanting or reciting by the minstrels. 
That this was the custom is clearly indicated by a tag at 
the end of the manuscript—“ Give us wine if you have no 
money,’ ete. 

The versification is barbarous and irregular, as might be 
expected from the earliest literary work in the language. 
The lines vary from ten to twenty, or more, syllables, but 
this is doubtless due in a measure to the transcriber. 
Fourteen or fifteen syllables are the rule, iambic, with a 
cesural pause on the eighth. Some of the lines are 
rhymed, but this almost appears the result of accident, in 
a language eminently rich in rhymes. At any rate, if the 
rhymes are systematic, the impetuous poet never long 
remains bound by these jingling fetters, but presses on 
under the lighter restraint of assonants. Assonance is a 
system of vowel-rhyming, midway between our ordinary 
rhyme and blank verse. The consonants may vary in- 
definitely, but certain vowels must recur in the final accents 
of the lines; they may recur every other line, or even 
less frequently, provided they leave their impress and 
character upon the general flow of the verses. Castilian 
abounds in harmonious vocables, and the old poet revelled 
uncurbed in this extremely simple system of “echoing 
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vowels,” 
It is remarkable that the first budding of Castilian 
literature was quite distinct in character and style from 
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the other literary developments of the time. Another 
century had to elapse ere Dante Alighieri would present to 





the world, for all time, his monumental work, embodying 


the spirit and temper of medievalism ; yet another century 
ere the time of Petrarch and Chaucer. Even the Nibe- 
lungenlied existed only in fugitive songs and sagas, sung 
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and recited like the folk-songs of all primitive peoples, but 
lacking the literary coherence into which they were to be 
fused. 


But literature was not dead. The Moors boasted a 
long series of brilliant writers. France had produced 
the Chanson de Roland, and many other chansons de 
gestes. Provencal literature, even then, had run a part 
of its brief career, brilliant and short-lived as the poppy. 
There is very little Arabic influence in the poema; indeed 
it is anti-Moorish in tone and style; very little also of 
Provencal. The “gaya sciencia” was light and artificial ; 
the poema is grave, earnest, natural. Beyond the Pyrenees 
an inexhaustible theme was love; here, among the stern 
aspirants for a free country, we hear in the rude verses 
their war-cries and the clang of arms. There is no finnick- 
ing artifice, no elaboration of mere form. It is simple, 
unsophisticated, and, at times, heroic. The national 
struggle was still raging, and the spirit of the poem is 
truly national. 

Neither from the Moors then, nor from the Provengals, 
did the Castilian borrow his style. He employs no Eastern 
imagery or far-fetched embellishments. There is no run- 
ning loose of unbridled imagination. From the first 
moment we are on the scene, participators in actual events. 
The poet goes straight to the point, like an earnest 
soldier who loves the Cid and hates the Moors. 

To call so rude a production an epic would be an abuse 
of language, but it is more than a mere chanson de geste. 
It presents before our minds the men of a rough, turbu- 
lent, merciless epoch. We hear “the first notes of their 
wild, national poetry, breathing the very spirit of their 
victories.” We get an insight into the lawless methods 
by which a new nationality was carved out and its enemies 
were exterminated. 
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One merit of the poem is very conspicuous: It succeeds 
in creating a living picture of a remote time and civilisa- 
tion. The movement is rapid. When the poet’s blood is 
up, his verses glow and glitter like the southern sun on 
flashing steel. It needs little aid of the imagination to 


. hear the clash of arms and the heavy beat of horses’ hoofs, { 
in one of those wild impetuous rushes, daringly planned i 
A) by the victorious Cid. : 
. Again, it admits us to a familiar acquaintance with the / 

manners and habits of the time. It reproduces, as Ticknor ' 


has well observed, “domestic and personal details, bearing 
the impress of a free and fearless spirit, which harmonises 
alike with the poet’s language, subject, and age, and so 
gives to the story a stir and interest which, though we are 
separated from it by so many centuries, bring some of 
the scenes before us like those of a drama.” 

Not by artistic skill, but by force of conviction, the poet 
calls up the decadent Moor, with his bejewelled armour : 
and his luxurious, ornamental trappings; or the astute 
and fearless Cid, “the honour of Spain,” “the scourge of 
the Moors,” with his long beard bound by a cord, his 
“sweet trenchant swords,” Tizon and Colada, and his 
incomparable steed, Bavieca; or the scheming, vengeful 
Leonese nobles; or the Castilian warriors, smiting their 
country’s foes, their bared arms dripping with blood 
from the elbow; or the Cid’s chosen champions main- 
taining by force of arms in the King’s presence their lord’s 
untarnished honour. 
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The chief personages in this vivid scrap of metrical 
history have each a strongly-marked personality. Grouped 
round the Cid are, to quote Ormesby, whose vigorous 
translations I have used in this essay: “ Alvar Fanez, his 
‘right arm ’—diestro brazo 











as he calls him, the very type 
of the practical soldier of fortune whose whole soul is in 
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the trade. Pero Bermuez, ‘Dumb Peter’—Pero Mudo— 
slow in speech, hot in blood; he is delightful from the 
first time we make his acquaintance, when the Cid gives 
him his standard at Alcocer. Most men would have said 
something about being faithful to the trust, but Pero was 
not the one to waste time in unnecessary talk with the 
battle toward and the enemy at the gate. He ‘kissed the 
champion’s hand and took the standard.’ Characteristic, 
too, is his silence on the poltroonery of Ferrando Gonzalez, 
until the moment comes for breaking it with effect in his 
one speech, the best in the debate at the cortes of Toledo. 
Stout Bishop Jerome, who comes from the East, that he 
may do honour to his order and his hand by “slaying a 
Moor or two.” 

To come to an end: The Poema del Cid holds a 
singularly interesting place in the history of literature. 
Prompted by national aspirations, and issuing from the 
fierce conflict of religious and temporal powers, it ignored 
outside influences and struck a purely patriotic note. It 
shows us the early development of proud, haughty, martial 
Spain—Armada Spain. It gave an impulse to Castilian 
poetry, and is instinct with that spirit of romance and 
chivalry with which Spanish literature is so deeply imbued. 
Further, it is a contemporary presentment of the truly 
chivalrous times of Spain—spirited, stirring, energetic. It 
deals with men of flesh and blood. Passion sways them. 
Their lives begin and end in warfare. There is little or no 
intellectual life. Force rules. A superstitious religion and 
a strong love of country are their nobler springs of public 
action. For the rest their lives out of home are bloody and 
tempestuous. This literal, uncompromising, and unmistak- 
able directness offers a strange contrast to the mysticism 
and refinements of succeeding phases of literature. Herein 
lies much of its charm. We come to love the old poet’s 
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wholesome honesty and singleness of purpose. It is truth 

to nature which has kept his work alive. All things con- 
sidered, Ticknor’s judgment may be endorsed when he 

says: “It seems certain that during the thousand years 

which elapsed from the time of the decay of Greek and 1 
Latin culture, down to the appearance of the Divina 
Commedia, no poetry was produced so original in its tone, 

or so full of national feeling, graphic power, and energy.” 


SAILING MISTS. 


BY C. E. TYRER. 





N the golden light of early day 
Valley and mountain shone ; 
Alas for the change! for grim and grey 
The mists come sailing on. 


They come from that chasm dark and deep 
Where the tumbling waters hiss ; 

And the Bridge of the Fiend with a daring leap 
Crosses the black abyss. 


They sweep o’er the solemn hills that bound 
This peaceful pastoral dale ; 

O’er mountain village and meadow ground 
Their ghostly pinions sail. 


So when perchance God’s blessed ray 
Awhile o’er our life hath shone, 
We stand aghast: for grim and grey 

The mists come rolling on. 





The mists of error, the mists of pain, 
The mists of sorrow and strife : 

Radiance and colour pass again 
From the landscape of our life. 


Yet, as the sun still rides the sky, 
High o’er the mist-wreath’d hill ; 

So aloft o’er our darken’d lives may lie 
God’s golden sunshine still, 


Andermatt, Switzerland, July 17, 1891. 





























THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
COLUMBUS. 


BY E. E. MINTON. 


W are fully aware that no effectual study of an his- 

torical subject can be made without reference to 
original authorities. But in the absence of original 
documents, reliable translations may be considered to be 
within the range of a criticism which aims rather at 
grouping and combining points of evidence than at pro- 
nouncing judgment. Now, what is the bibliography of 
Columbus, so far as we are concerned, viz., works in the 
English language. 

First and foremost, we have the delightful work of 
Washington Irving, published in 1827. No life of Columbus 
had previously appeared in Spanish or English until this, 
with any pretentions to fulness and completeness; and no 
English historian had such opportunities as were afforded 
Irving during his residence in Spain. It is as remarkable 
for the thoroughness of research displayed, as for its 
graceful style, and it will doubtless continue to be—as it 
has been in the past—the most popular and widely read 
biography of the discoverer for English-speaking peoples. 

From it all small works published since of an educational 
or religious aim appear to have been drawn. Next, 
we would place the modest and unpretentious little book 
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on Columbus, by Sir Arthur Helps, published in 1869. 
But as his object was mainly to trace the origin of the 
devastating methods of Spanish colonial government, 
which ultimately brought about the extirpation of the 
native races, the introduction of the negro race, and the 
growth of slavery, it is not to his book that we should 
turn for an extended biography of Columbus. 

Of late years important researches have been made 
by competent individuals with substantial results, chief 
amongst which are the labours of the Franco-American 
author and critic, Mr. Henry Harrisse. His “ Christophe 
Colomb” in two bulky volumes was published at Paris in 
1884. It is said to evince immense research, and a critical 
faculty of a high order. It has not yet been translated 
into English, but is continually quoted by our recent 
writers on all points of dispute. 

With the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America numerous biographies and histories appeared, 
all of more or less interest, in which the latest information, 
derived from previously inedited documents, is brought 
up to date. Of these recent works, Markham’s 
“Columbus,” of the “ World’s Great Explorers” Series, is 
an excellent summary. Elton’s “ Career of Columbus” 
gives much information in a popular form as to the actual 
condition of commercial geography at the time, together 
with other interesting matter, though without adding any- 
thing new to the story of the discoverer’s life. 

3y far the most important book in the English language, 
since that of Washington Irving, is the “Christopher 
Columbus, and how he received and imparted the 
Spirit of Discovery,” by Justin Winsor, an American histo- 
rian of some fame. A great amount of information is given, 
and it is copiously illustrated by portraits and antique 
maps. The style of writing is not always of the best, to an 
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English taste, but that is doubtless characteristic of other 
modern American authors. Quite American of the latest 
fashion, also, is the tone of almost insolent contempt for 
the ideals of the old world which pervades the book. But 
no student of Columbiana can afford to neglect the work, 
notwithstanding these defects; its importance is undeni- 
able, and it is also the chief example of the new school, 
which calls itself fearless and discriminating, and prides 
itself upon probing the claims of long established 
reputations. This latest effort of American historical 
literature, whilst it contains much valuable information, 
and attests a complete command of the bibliography of 
the subject, betrays a very imperfect appreciation through- 
out of the singular and complex character which it attempts 
to portray. Inthe judgment of Mr. Winsor, Christopher 
Columbus was a crazy fanatic, half-knave, half-fool in his 
mystical intervals, and a cheat, a liar, and a tyrant outside 
of them. For the lofty purposes, the noble and profound 
emotions revealed in the “ Journal” and “ Letters” he has 
nothing but contempt. Truly, if a choice between these 
extremes were forced upon us, we would prefer to err with 
Washington Irving rather than sit in the seat of the 
scornful with Mr. Justin Winsor. And in writing the 
names of these two Transatlantic historians in the same 
sentence, we may with justice contrast the spirit of 
genuine and admiring appreciation of the character of 
Columbus by the accomplished Irving, with the sinister 
suggestions and unreasonable accusations of Mr. Justin 
Winsor. 

Another American author, Mr. Aaron Goodrich, in his 
“Life of the so-called Christopher Columbus,” is said to 
out-Herod the Herod of Mr. Winsor, in his unstinted 
denunciations of the character and aims of the old 
discoverer. But we speak of this book only from hearsay. 
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Of the books, papers, and magazine articles to which the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus gave birth, the most noticeable feature was the 
disposition on the part of many of their authors to treat 
the character of the great discoverer as in a large measure 
problematical. A few writers still retain the tradition of 
Washington Irving, Prescott, and Lamartine, and refuse 
to admit any flaw in a career stamped, in their eyes, with 
every mark of superhuman heroism and sanctity. Chief 
of these was the diffuse and scrawling composition of Senor 
Castelar, which appeared in the Century Magazine, a mere 
rhetorical re-presentation of the old time-honoured effigy. 

We have thus two entirely opposite schools of criticism. 
We find on the one hand Prescott contending that “ what- 
ever the defect of Columbus’s mental constitution, the 
finger of the historian will find it difficult to point toa 
single blemish in his moral character.” Further, “ whether 
we contemplate his character in its public or private rela- 
tions, in all its features it wears the same noble aspects. 
It was in perfect harmony with the grandeur of his plans, 
and with results more stupendous than those which heaven 
has permitted any other mortal to achieve.” 

Irving says that the ambition of Columbus “was truly 
noble and lofty; instinct with high thought and prone to 
generous deed.” That “his conduct was characterised by 
the grandeur of his views, and the magnanimity of his 
spirit.” That “he was devoutly pious, religion mingled 
with the whole course of his thoughts and actions, and 
shone forth in his most private and unstudied writings.” 
That “his ardent and enthusiastic imagination threw 
a magnificence over his whole course of thought.” And 
that “the manner in which his ardent, imaginative, and 
mercurial nature was controlled by a powerful judgment, 
and directed by an acute sagacity, is the most extra- 
ordinary feature of his character.” 
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Mr. Winsor speaks of the “palliating hero-worship of 
Irving, with his constant effort to save a world exemplar 
for the world’s admiration.” 

Humboldt speaks of Columbus in language of eulogy 
not less high than Irving or Prescott. He tells us of his 
own sense of the “impressiveness” of Columbus. Mr. 
Winsor drily observes, ‘‘ That impressiveness stands con- 
fessed; but it is like a gyrating storm that knows no law 
but the vagrancy of destruction.” 

Since Prescott, Irving, and Lamartine wrote so idealis- 
ingly of our subject, a group of Frenchmen, under the 
leadership of Roselly de Lorgues, has arisen who, we 
understand, far exceed the older historians in unreasoning 
and ecstatic admiration, ‘‘ who seek to ascribe to Columbus 
all the virtues of a saint.” They say: “Columbus had no 
defect of character and no worldly quality.” From them 
comes the plea for his canonisation by the Roman Church. 

Midway between these extremes is the historic method 
of the present day, which would treat him as “the most 
striking and rounded embodiment of his age.” He was 
at once a pirate and an evangelist, a slaver and a poet, 
a philosopher and a blood-stained mercenary—that is to 
say, a man of his time, neither better nor worse than his 
fellows. That he shared the crimes of the age, and ab- 
sorbed its enthusiasms. He reached the threshold of old 
age a relative failure. Roving adventure and robbery on 
the high seas had not lifted him above poverty; the 
intellectual unrest, the wild shapeless longings which 
stirred his generation had seemingly not done more than 
unsettle his self-control, and attract some passing attention 
to his antic behaviour. A certain trick of earnestness, no 
doubt a weight of personal force, a train of lucky accidents 
secured for him, at last, the chance to do a thing he had 
in mind. He started out and did quite a different 
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thing, and died not knowing what it was he had done. 
Truly the new historical methods have upset and 
smash’d the old image of the discoverer. No wonder 
many of us confess that we are hopelessly at sea as 
to what sort of man Christopher Columbus was. But 
the reader in these latter days who finds the idol of 
his boyish admiration shattered, has now the opportu- 
nity of studying in an excellent translation the actual 
writings of Columbus, and may for himself arrive at his 
own conclusions which, if not those of the latest scholar- 
ship, may have the merit, at least, of being hisown. To 
these for a few moments we now turn. 

It is not the least of the many good things for 
which we have to thank the Hakluyt Society that 
their Council decided to publish a translation of the 
“Journal of the First Voyage of Columbus” on the 
four hundredth anniversary of that momentous expe- 
dition. The Society had already issued (in 1847 and 
a second edition in 1870) the “Select Letters of Columbus,” 
which brought within reach of its members all the letters 
written by the great discoverer himself on the events of 
his four voyages to the West. The English version is 
accompanied by the Spanish text, and is unquestionably 
a faithful and reliable piece of work. As the Letters and 
the Journal are the whole of the contributions of the 
Admiral himself to the history of his great achievements 
which have come down to us, there remained for the 
Council of the Hakluyt Society to furnish a translation of 
the “Journal of the First Voyage.” Unfortunately this 
has reached us in a mutilated form; yet even in a muti- 
lated form it is a document of immense value and of the 
most fascinating interest. 

On the day Columbus left Palos he commenced to make 
entries in his journal, noting diligently every incident 
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until his return. It was forwarded to the Sovereigns 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but it is now lost. Las Casas, the 
first historian of the Spanish conquest of the Indies, had 
access to it when he wrote, and gives a very full abstract. 
In the “ Life of Columbus,” written by his son, Fernando, 
it is abundantly quoted. In one place, where the Admiral 
describes his proceedings in the storm, when he threw a 
brief account of the voyage overboard in a barrel, the ver- 
sion of this incident is much more full than that of the 
priestly historian, and is, no doubt, copied word for word. 
The history of Las Casas, a work of the highest authority, 
remained in manuscript for nearly three centuries, and 
was consulted by Washington Irving during his residence 
in Spain whilst collecting the materials for his “Life of 
Columbus,” but was not printed until 1875. There were 
two other MS. copies of a very full abstract of the 
Journal of Columbus, one of them in the handwriting of 
Las Casas, in the archives of the Duke of Infantado. From 
these three sources a text was collated by the historians, 
Munoz and Navarrete, in 1791. The present translation, 
issued by the Hakluyt Society, is made from a text by 
Navarrete. From the minute circumstances recorded in 
this abridgement of the Journal, we may feel a consider- 
able degree of confidence that nothing of importance has 
been lost to us. In passages of exceptional interest the 
words occur: “The Admiral says,” etc.; “these are the 
the Admiral’s own words,” repeatedly through the Journal. 

This Journal is, like the Letters, a mirror of the man 
himself. We behold therein his failings and his virtues, 
his lofty aims, his unswerving loyalty, his religious feeling, 
his affectionate and grateful disposition. We are impressed 
with the extent of his knowledge, his fertility of resource, 
his magnanimity in overlooking the mutinous behaviour 
of his followers, scoundrels as many of them were, whom 
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a Magelhan would have hung. But that which must strike 
the reader most is the enthusiastic language in which he 
strives to convey a description of the beauties of the 
island paradise through which he moves. Of these pas- 
sages Mr. Winsor says “they were the commonplace exag- 
gerations, which in our day are confined to the circulars of 
speculating land companies,” it being a chief part of his 
purpose to make the Indies “a paying investment.” 

Yet it must be admitted that Columbus herein shows an 
eye for scenery and natural loveliness in which he stands 
alone among the discoverers of that age. If in his faith 
so sincere, yet so superstitious, he shows himself a true son 
of the Middle Ages, in this he approaches the modern 
time. Charles Kingsley, in his “At Last,” realising a 
long-cherished desire to sail over the West Indian seas in 
the track of the early voyagers, says that no man has done 
justice to the beauty of these lands and seas but Columbus. 
We may think the praise is equally shared between 
Columbus, Humboldt, and himself. 

In every page Columbus excites our sympathy and 
interest—sympathy for his trials, his losses, his per- 
plexities, interest in his intelligent description of this 
New World which he has revealed. With him we 
glide over a tranquil sea from one enchanting coast to 
another. The freshness, the newness of ‘it all, is reflected 
in this Journal. The idealism, the poetic quality of the 
man’s mind, is apparent, over and above the conscientious 
care with which he notes the various circumstances of each 
day. Nothing escapes him; he compares the trees, the 
plants, the aspect of the country with analogous features 
and products of other parts of the world; he notes the 
depth of rivers, seas, anchorages, the bearings of good 
harbours ; his .apid thoughts follow so fast, his imagina- 
tion is so vivid, that his Journal contains repetitions— 
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repetitions which are not tedious, but give life and colour 
to the narrative. He frequently regrets his ignorance of 
botany, as he is thereby hindered from describing more 
exactly the new species of plants that meet his eyes. 
Amid all his anxieties and distractions, he has the con- 
tinual strain of navigating the vessel, feeling his way 
league by league amongst unknown rocks and shoals. 

The volume published by the society under the title of 
“The Select Letters of Columbus,” contains five letters from 
his hand describing respectively his first, third, and fourth 
voyages. The first letter, addressed to the Treasurer of Queen 
Isabella, is but a brief compendium of the voyage, told in 
detail in the Journal. It adds to the interest of this letter 
when we observe that the date, “15th February, 1493, off 
the Canary Islands,” marks the break in the storm which had 
assailed them for fourteen days, and in which they were in 
such imminent danger of foundering. Again they were 
overtaken by the gale and driven into Lisbon, with sails 
torn to ribbons in a squall, as told in the postscript, dated 
14th March following. 

The fourth and fifth letters are of later date, near the 
end of the year 1500 and July 1503, respectively, and 
mark the decline in the fortunes of Columbus, the 
gathering of the dark clouds in which his sun was to set. 

In these letters we trace the magnanimity with which 
Columbus supported a burthen of undeserved afflictions. 
We defy any one to read the letter to the Sovereigns 
describing the fourth and last voyage, that voyage so full 
of misfortune, danger, and privation, without the deepest 
sympathy with the sorrows which could wring such 
utterances from a spirit so manly, yet so sensitive. 

We arise from their perusal with the conviction, that 
whatever mistakes there may have been, whatever errors 
of judgment he may have committed, Columbus himself 
was neither rogue nor hypocrite. 
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We here append a few sentences from these documents, 
which must always have the highest value in the hands of 
competent historians, which afford us some glimpses into 
a mind of uncommon elevation and power. Whatever 
may have been the story of his life up to the day when in 
middle age he first steps on to the stage of history, he 
reveals himself in these Letters and Journals as a man of 
genial and affectionate nature, inventive, fluent, forgiving, 
and humane. 

He appears to have been unfortunate rather than blame- 
worthy in the government of the islands; but it was a 
task that called for the hand and brain of a Cesar, and 
Columbus was no Cesar. And here we must note that 
two features of the Spanish character meet us on every 
page of the history of the Spanish conquest of America. 
The national pride of the hidalgos and their equally 
national crime of wanton cruelty ; cruelty born of centuries 
of bull-fights, that relic of the old Roman amphitheatre 
with its inhuman sports. 

But in the cruelties and tortures inflicted upon the 
hapless natives of the West Indies, Columbus had no share. 
He cannot, however, be absolved from the blame of 
instituting the system of slavery under which they finally 
sunk. His were errors of judgment rather than of heart. 

The following is an extract from the letter of the 
Admiral to Dona Juana de la Torres, a favourite of the 
Queen, sister of Antonio de Torres, who was with the 
Admiral in the second voyage, and who bore the memorial 
to their Highnesses :— 

“Most virtuous lady: Although it is a novelty for me 
to complain of the ill-usage of the world, it is, nevertheless, 
no novelty for the world to practise ill-usage. Innumerable 
are the contests I have had with it, and I have resisted all 
its attacks until now, when I find that neither strength 
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nor prudence is of any avail to me: it has cruelly reduced 
me to the lowest ebb. . . . . I have now reached that 
point that there is no man so vile, but thinks it his right 
to insult me. The day will come when the world will 
reckon it a virtue to him who has not given his consent 
to their abuse. If I had plundered the Indies : 

and given all to the Moors, they could not have shown 
towards me more bitter enmity than they have done in 
Spain. . . . . I know, assuredly, that the errors 
which I may have fallen into, have been committed with- 
out any intention of doing wrong, and I cannot but think 
that their Highnesses will believe me when I say so. . .” 

Extracts from the letter to the Sovereigns narrating the 
Fourth Voyage :— 

“For seven years was I at your royal court, where 
every one to whom the enterprise was mentioned treated 
it as ridiculous; but now there is not a man, down to the 
very tailors, who does not beg to be allowed to become a 
discoverer.” (“Letter of Columbus to the Sovereigns. 
Fourth Voyage.” ) 

“ The lands in this part of the world, which are now under 
your Highnesses’ sway, are richer and more extensive than 
those of any other Christian power, and yet, after that I 
had, by the Divine will, placed them under your high and 
royal sovereignty, and was on the point of bringing your 
majesties into the receipt of a very great and unexpected 
revenue, and while I was waiting for ships to convey me 

with a heart full of joy, to your royal presence, 
victoriously to announce the news of the gold that I had 
discovered, I was arrested and thrown, with my two 
brothers, loaded with irons, into a ship, stripped, and very 
ill-treated, without being allowed any appeal to justice. 

I was thirty-eight years old when I came into 
your Highnesses’ service, and now I have not a hair upon 
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me that is not grey: my body is infirm, and all that was 
left to me, as well as to my brothers, has been taken away 
and sold, even to the coat I wore, to my great dishonour. 
I cannot but believe that this was done without your 
royal permission.” (“Letter of Columbus to the Sovereigns. 
Fourth Voyage.”) 

In the words of one of the historians:—‘“ A curious 
contrast is presented to us; the gift of a world could not 
move the monarch to gratitude; the infliction of chains, 
as a recompense for that gift, could not provoke the 
subject to disloyalty. The same great heart, which 
through more than twenty wearisome years of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin gave him strength to beg and to buffet 
his way to glory, still taught him to bear with majestic 
meekness the conversion of that glory into unmerited 
shame.” (R. H. Major: “Letters of Columbus,” Hak. 
Soc., Second Edition.) 

“The twenty years’ service through which I have passed 
with so much toil and danger have profited me nothing, 
and at this very day I do not possess a roof in Spain that 
I can call my own. If I wish to eat or sleep, I have 
nowhere to go but to a common tavern, and most times 
lack wherewith to pay the bill. Another anxiety wrings 
my very heart-strings, when I think of my son Diego, 
whom I have left an orphan in Spain, stripped of the 
house and property which is due to him on my account, 
although I had looked upon it as a certainty that your 
Majesties, as just and grateful princes, would restore it 
to him in all respects with increase.” 

“ Let those who are not accustomed to slander and asper- 
sion ask, while they sit in security at home—Why dost 
thou not do so and so under such circumstances? I wish 
they had had this voyage to make! I verily believe that 
another kind of voyage await® them !” 
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(“The man was mad,” is Mr. Winsor’s comment.) 
“T implore your Highnesses to forgive my complaints. 
I am indeed in as ruined a condition as I have related: 
hitherto I have wept over others—may Heaven now have 
mercy upon me, and may the earth weep for me. 
Solitary in my trouble, sick, and in daily expectation of 
death, surrounded by . . hostile savages full of cruelty. 
Weep for me, whoever has charity, truth, and [or] 


justice!” 
Of this letter Mr. Winsor says, “it is a sorrowful index 
of his wandering reason . . . the merest jumble of 


hurrying thoughts, with no plan or steady purpose in 
view. 

Of the same letter Mr. Froude says, we are here 
“introduced to the sublime record of sufferings under 
which a man of the highest order was staggering towards 
the end of his earthly calamities . . . the inarticulate 
fragments in which his thought breaks out from him, 
are strokes of natural art, by the side of which literary 
pathos is poor and meaningless.” (“Short Studies of Great 
Subjects.” J. A. Froude. Vol. II.) 

Our conception of history, and our methods of studying 
it, are changed. The new scientific methods have already 
demolished some great reputations. We are called on to 
revise our judgments of not a: few saints and heroes, and at 
the bar of the new criticism stands Christopher Columbus. 

In the future we shall expect the biographer to give us 
a living human being, not an heroic figure seen in the long 
perspective of history, set against the dazzling blaze of a 
great achievement, and so magnified to the eye beyond 
human proportions. 

It may be that in days to come, when the jungle of 
manuscript of conventual and civic records, still existing 
in Northern Italy, Spain, and Portugal shall have been 
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adequately explored, documents will come to light which 
will explain much that is at present conjectural, and that 
when the time is ripe, some great writer will put together 
a “Life of Columbus”; giving us at last the real man, 
instead of the boneless effigy of the historians of the 
old school, or the hypocrite and charlatan of the new 
school. 

In the humble opinion of the writer of these pages, 
the figure of Columbus will emerge from the test of 
the new criticism shorn, it may be, of much of that 
superhuman grandeur with which his name has been 
enshrined, but with no less claim on our veneration. 
The life and character of the man will survive 
the test of a searching realism. His many sorrows will 
help us to forgive his few errors. We may lose the 
majestic but unlifelike figure to which we have been 
taught to look as to a beacon for all following ages, but 
shall gain a Columbus for whose name we may yet cherish 
a lively admiration. 

As we gather link by link the chain of historical evi- 
dence that faculty of hero-worship will revive in us, and 
from surmise we may pass to certainty that our enthusiastic 
affection of younger days for Christopher Columbus was not 
baseless. That spite of human failings and errors, in face 


of the differences of race and time, we may yet make our- 


selves familiar with, feel ourselves drawn towards, a man 
of noble qualities, one of the most admirable and fasci- 
nating of historical figures. 





